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OCCUPIED CHINA: AN INSIDE VIEW 


In spite of the rigid Japanese censorship 
the following report has reached the No- 
frontier News Service. It comes from a 
reporter long known to be reliable and 
thoroughly familiar with the region: 

The North China of today is a vastly 
different place from the North China of 
even two years ago. In the cities, the 
Japanese swarm everywhere — on the 
streets and in the public places, in the 
shops and in the restaurants. Bright neon 
signs light up the streets at night, but be- 
side the Chinese characters are Japanese 
kana, or phonetics. There are new schools 
housed in splendid buildings with play- 
grounds and teachers’ residences. Hun- 
dreds of Japanese children clatter along 
the streets, book-bags on backs, going to 
them. But the fine equipment of the 
Chinese schools, provided by much sacrifice 
in former years, has been taken over for 
military purposes, and horses now stamp 
their hoofs on what once were smooth gym 
floors. The Japanese have brought with 
them their national game—baseball. They 
play it wherever there is an open space, 
even in the yards of the girls’ dormitories of 
the Chinese schools. Chinese are supposed 
to look on respectfully. 

Traffic on the streets is thicker than 
ever, but two-thirds of it is military. Big 
army trucks swing recklessly down the 
middle of the road, running into luckless 


pedestrians and into one another. The 
humble ricksha is safer. But most of all, 
the Japanese crowd the railroads. First 


and second class is exclusively Japanese, 
while third class is for Chinese. Western- 
ers slip in where they can find room. 
Signs in the stations are always written in 
Japanese first, followed by rather atrocious 
Chinese. The English signs that once 
helped out the foreigner have now prac- 
tically disappeared. All clocks must be set 
to Tokyo time. In this rather bleak 
northern latitude perpetual “daylight 
saving time’ is a hardship, hence many 
schools have adopted the scheme of simply 
starting one hour later in the morning. 
For a while the French and British Conces- 
sions maintained standard time, but they 
too have abandoned it for Tokyo time. 
The economic situation in occupied 
China is complicated and difficult, with the 
Chinese dollar much shrunken in value. 
It now takes $13.30 to buy one U. 8. 
dollar. (At one time last spring it took 
over $20!) This is in the Federated Re- 
serve Bank money, artificially maintained 
by the Japanese. Speculation in Chinese 
national money goes on, in spite of official 
prohibition. Food costs have risen to 
twice what they were last fall, and that 
again was at least twice what they had been 
two years ago. Rents and land prices 
have soared likewise, and although wages 
have risen, they have not kept pace with 
the cost of living. Coal, in this climate, is 
an utter necessity. But the supply is 
limited and prices fantastic. The Japanese, 


who control the supply, have plenty, and 
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manipulate quantity and price. Last 
winter it appeared that they were delib- 
erately trying to freeze out the British 
Concession, then ringed about with bar- 
ricades. 

Considering the fact that North China is 
not officially classed as a ‘“‘conquered’”’ 
country, but is supposed to be spontane- 
ously and delightedly “co-operating” in the 
“New Order in East Asia,” and that it is 
only its peace and prosperity that is 
sought, the endless petty regulations, con- 
stant arrests and house-to-house searches 
indicate slight inclination among the 
Chinese to “‘co-operate.’’ Intimidation is 
the order of the day. The Chinese prin- 
cipal of one school has been arrested for 
questioning by three different bureaus. 
There are supposed to be shells hidden in 
the backyard of his school. He tells the 
Japanese they are welcome to the shells, 
he has no use for them. But they con- 
tinue to seize him from time to time, lock- 
ing him up overnight without bringing 
any charge against him. The reason is 
that he refuses to pay tribute. 

Not all Japanese are like this, however. 
You see intelligent, sensitive faces, faces 
that show suffering. There were many 
Japanese who were unhappy about the 
barricade affair of 1939-40. 

The Japanese press has been very silent. 
on international affairs. Even the re- 
opening of the Burma Road brought little 
comment. The Japanese have a lot on 
their hands, and the responsible leaders: 
know it.—Nofrontier News Service. 


A little dog came to the home of A. K. 
Coleman, of our Liberty, Miss., Univer- 
salist Church, on Sunday, so they named 
the dog “Sunday.”’ A little five-year-old 
grandson, Billy Frank White, said one 
day: “Granddaddy, there is only one dif- 
ference between me and Sunday. We go 
wherever you go. J have to ask to go but 
Sunday can go without asking.” 


ad * 


Some hysterical facts known only to cer- 
tain schoolboys are that “a Kaiser is a 
stream of hot water jumping up and dis- 
turbing the earth,” and that “Napoleon 
escaped from Melba,’’ also “an anachron- 
ism is a thing a man puts in writing in the 
past before it has taken place in the future.’” 
—Pittsburgh Press. 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 


HE famous old publishing house of Lippincott 

seems to have scored another success with 

/ “Winston Churchill” * by René Kraus. Already 

it is on the best-seller list, and while this is due in part 

to great interest in the man, it also is due to a most 
interesting biography. 

René Kraus is an Austrian of French and Austrian 
parentage who was born in France some thirty-nine 
years ago. When Hitler seized Austria he seized all 
Schuschnigg’s aides except Kraus, who managed to get 
away. He was at that time serving on the government 
press bureau. For many years Churchill has been one 
of his heroes and he pictures him as a hero in this book, 
but he does not hesitate to expose his weaknesses. 

As much as George Washington proved to be the 
man of the hour in our war for liberty, Churchill has 
proved to be the man of the hour in Britain’s war for 
liberty. 

This book tells the dramatic story of the making 
of Churchill. One can hardly find in all the long list 
of great biographies a story equal to it. With the 
blood of the Marlboroughs in his veins, he turned out a 
democrat. With a record of failure in many of his 
studies, he became a brilliant writer. With a start 
as a soldier, he emerged as a statesman. And did 
ever statesman face more ups and downs? With a 
reckless, daredevil nature, he is now the careful 
planner and administrator of an empire. All his life he 
has gone to the verge of destruction and escaped. 
Now the prayers of millions ascend daily that once 
more death may pass him by and that he may prove 
to be the savior of his country. 

With such a dramatic life, it would have been a 
great anti-climax if the biographer had had no eye 
for the drama. Kraus rises to his opportunity. The 
biography is a travel book that takes us to many 
parts of the British Empire. It is a story of the most 
momentous happenings in the British parliament in the 
last thirty or forty years with the great actors brought 
before us. And it is a well-written life of a great man. 

As one reads the story of how Churchill years ago 
took his political life into his hands to warn Britain 
of what was coming, and of what has come in the 
present war, one wonders at the stupidity of statesmen 
and the obtuseness of people generally. 

_ But the thoughtful, informed and fair-minded will 
not judge another people too harshly if they recall how 
deaf and blind we ourselves have been to the possi- 
bilities in the world situation ever since we came home 
from Europe after the World War. 


*Winston Churchill. By René Kraus. (J.B. Lippincott Co., 


Philadelphia «nd New York. Price $3.00.) 


DOCTOR BALLOU IN WASHINGTON 


ELDOM has a more spontaneous tribute been paid 

to an educator of the country than was paid to 

Dr. Frank W. Ballou when he completed twenty 

years’ service as superintendent of schools in Wash- 
ington. 

He was chosen in 1920 largely upon the recom- 
mendation of President Eliot of Harvard, and he 
took office July 1 in that year after the most bitter 
school fight in the history of the District of Columbia. 
With quick, decisive action, he ended controversies, 
unified the school system, won the confidence of the 
community and of Congress, and started a program 
which enormously increased the efficiency of the 
schools both on the side of school building and on the 
side of better teaching. 

Weare indebted to The Journal, the official organ 
of the Education Association of the District of Colum- 
bia, for the tributes which appear in this issue. An 
entire issue of that magazine was devoted to Doctor 
Ballou. 

In the Universalist Church, Doctor Ballou has 
been a member of the board of management of the 
Washington church and moderator and a member of 
the board of trustees of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. He and the members of his family attend 
church and work intelligeatly and effectively for it. 

The celebration of the teachers was brought to a 
close by a dinner, where representative people of 
Washington united in expressing gratitude for what 
Doctor Ballou had done for them and their children. 

* * 


WHAT DO WE HEAR FROM JAPAN? 


HAT we hear unofficially from Japan is that the 
Blackmer Home is likely to be left undis- 
turbed. It is a social service agency and the 

law makes a distinction apparently between religious 
work and social service work. 

But we shall not hear much news of any kind from 
Japan from now on. Henceforth no reporters can go 
to the official press conferences who do not speak 
Japanese. That is the language of Japan and that is 
the language that the government proposes to use. 

Well-informed correspondents tell us that Japan 
now is sorry that she is a part of the Three-Power 
Pact. Hitler and Mussolini got her to sign, using the 
argument that such a treaty would scare the United 
States, compel her to stop aid to Britain and also to 
stop interference in the Far East. Now it is clear 
that the United States is not seared and Japan is in a 
position where she is bound to do the last thing that 
she wants to do, viz., go to war with us. 

It is a complicated situation in the Far East, as 
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everywhere else in the world. Almost anything might 
happen. But it is sure that only good can come from 
being good friends and neighbors. The Blackmer 
Home is dedicated to the extension of understanding 
and good will. We call such work religious. If the 
government does not so classify it they have a right so 
to do. 

We agree fully with our government in its oppo- 
sition to the militarism and imperialism of Japan. 
Weare strongly for the Chinese in their war on Japan. 
But a spirit of helpfulness to individuals in any country 
who need help and will accept it, is fully in line with 


such an attitude. 
* * 


BLOCKADES AND CHILDREN 


N our issue of December 28, we called attention to 
the fact that Britain already had lifted the block- 
ade for both the Quakers and Red Cross, enabling 

them to send into Europe supplies which were not 
likely to reach the Germans. 

Now announcement is made that the Red Cross 
will be permitted to send wheat to Spain and con- 
densed milk and vitamin products to relieve suffering 
among children in unoccupied France. 

This report is made at the time that we receive 
information as to how the Germans are stripping 
France. 

By the device of a new paper currency, which later 
the Bank of France must redeem, the German soldiers 
are taking out of the stores everything that they 
possess. Goering himself has been buying valuable 
diamonds and paying for them in this worthless paper 
money. German privates are sending home treasures 
that in their wildest flights of imagination they never 
thought that they could possess. With these facts in 
mind, let us not be too hard in our judgment of Britain 
for using all the weapons in her arsenal. 


* * 


FOR VICTIMS OF INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


R. ROBERT CUMMINS has strongly endorsed 
the plan to set aside Sunday, January 26, 
as Infantile Paralysis Sunday, to back the 
campaign of the President of the United States. 
Doctor Cummins wrote: “God may have many at- 
tributes. For Universalists the primary one among 
these is ‘God is Love.’ Because of our consciousness of 
humanity’s kinship, and because of our heartfelt 
sympathy for the less fortunate and suffering, we pray 
God’s blessing upon the splendid program promoted 
by the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis.” 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, wrote: “The campaign 
against infantile paralysis constitutes one of the most 
splendid chapters in the long history of our American 
warfare against disease, and the designation of the last 
Sunday in January as a day set apart for calling public 
attention to the work of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis will serve once again to bring to the 
attention of the people of America this magnificent 
humanitarian effort. It must be the earnest hope of 
every church leader that the forces of organized re- 
ligion in the United States will unite in single-minded 
support of this year’s campaign.” 
Catholics, Lutherans, Jews, Doctor Cavert, chief 
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executive of the Federal Council, Bishop McConnell, 
Bishop Tucker, and others have strongly endorsed the 
plan. 


* * 


AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


HE Cinderella Girl of the W. P. A.” the news- 
papers call her. She appeared in a musicale at 
the White House. She first sang in Italian and 

in German and then won all hearts by a group of Negro 
spirituals. 

She is a colored girl of twenty-six, the orphaned 
daughter of a teamster. Until last February she was in 
domestic service in Philadelphia. Since then she has 
been teaching music for the W. P. A. at $45.00 a 
month. Mrs. Roosevelt learned about her and gave 
her a chance to be heard by 400 invited guests. Now 
she is assured of a career in music and of further 
instruction under a famous teacher. Her name is Vir- 
ginia Lewis, and already critics are saying that she is 
destined to rank with Marian Anderson. 

She appeared in the historic East Room of the 
White House. As she sang, Washington looked down 
on her from the wall. Observing her with interest 
and sympathy was one of the noblest of the women 
who have graced the White House. And she made 
good. 

Still is it true that America is the continent of op- 
portunity. Our land is the land of the free. We are 
not perfect, but we believe that we are going on and 


going up. 


* * 


FOR THIS WE PRAY 


HE Spiritual Issues of the War’’ is the title 
of a weekly bulletin put out by the Ministry 
of Information, London. The Germans would 

call this publication a bit of pious hypocrisy. Some 
people in this country, perhaps many, would be in- 
clined to regard it as just a new form of the old game of 
lining up religion on the side of a warring nation. Ina 
sense this verdict is true. That should not blind us 
to the validity of the facts reported in the bulletin. 
News that the English missions are going ahead full 
speed with their work in South Africa and other parts 
of the empire, with the full approval of a government. 
hard put to it to meet expenses, is significant news. 
Accounts of churches bombed out in Britain carrying 
on their services in homes, schoolhouses and barns 
picture a people for whom war has not destroyed all 
spiritual values. The story of the youth of Edinburgh 
meeting in their churches December 8 to mark the 
anniversary of David Livingstone’s start for Africa 
and to reconsecrate themselves to Christianity cannot 
be duplicated in Nazi Germany. 

The substance of these stories is that in England 
religion as we know it, the religion of free churches 
and free churchmen, including even the Quakers who 
oppose war, goes on. In the totalitarian countries 
the institutions of religion are enslaved. Free religion 
exists only in underground movements. Its adherents 
are hunted down and persecuted. 

All of which leads us to the conclusion that 
there are spiritual issues in this war. And however 
much her critics may truthfully say about the past and 
present sins of Britain and her empire, that empire 
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fights today for religion and democracy. If Britain 
loses, she and we will lose those precious values for 
many generations. If Britain wins and imposes 
another peace of Versailles we will also all lose. If 
Britain wins and makes a just and generous peace, 
democracy and religion will make glad the hearts of 
men everywhere. For this last we fervently pray. 
E. H.L. 


* * 


“ENGLISH LIKE SHE IS SPOKE”’’ 


HE Boston Herald recently had an amusing edi- 
torial on the way in which broadcasters and 
even distinguished newspaper writers use the 

word “‘like.”’ ‘‘It looks like Boston is going to kick,” 
said the broadcaster. “It looks like the Vichy govern- 
ment is standing up a bit more stiffly,’’ wrote the dis- 
tinguished correspondent of The New York Times. 

This usage is not as shocking as “‘between you 
and I” or “Mother baked some cookies for she and I,” 
but it is serious enough to merit attention. Among the 
scholarly ministers of our free churches there are some 
who say “for she and I” and “It looks like the church 
is going ahead.”’ We cannot go too far in our stric- 
tures, for the walls of our own house are thin and 
stones may easily come through. 

But it is not too much to say that the greater the 
truth, the more important it is not to mar it by poor 
English, and the more public the position that a man 
holds, the more important it is not to make these 
glaring blunders. 

The dog who strays into church and amiably 
mounts the pulpit wagging his tail is remembered 
long after the text is forgotten, and the use of “‘like”’ 
for ‘‘as” or the nominative for the objective will create 
an impression of a man that much good work will not 


obliterate. 
* * 


“BEFORE THE EVIL DAYS COME”’’ 


R. CARL J. HAMBRO, president of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament and former president of 
the League of Nations Assembly, speaking in 

Boston under the auspices of the Norwegian Societies 
recently uttered a warning which we would do well 
to ponder carefully. Said Doctor Hambro, the great- 
est danger to the existence of democracies lies in the 
fact that they have been living in ‘‘a moral lethargy” 
for years. 

This is, unfortunately, no mere rhetorical phrase. 
Lethargy is forgetfulness, morbid drowsiness; it is a 
state of inaction caused by indifference. The ancient 
lineage of this dreadful word is associated with a sleep 
and a forgetfulness that are preludes to death. This 
moral lethargy manifests itself too plentifully in our 
land. Its victims are they who say: ‘‘What’s the use 
of voting, the politicians run the country anyhow?” 
“What’s the use of supporting the churches? Their 
programs are antiquated, their ministers impossible 
idealists or dangerous radicals, and their membership 
full of hypocrites anyhow.”’ 

Men and women who speak and think thus have 
forgotten the courage and self-sacrifice of their ances- 
tors and are asleep to the dangers to their children in 
letting the politicians run the country and the hypo- 
crites run the churches. In every nation in history 
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the decline of civic integrity and religious devotion 
has been the prelude to national death at the hands of 
virile barbarians. 

“Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Zion.” 
Awake! awake! take up your responsibilities, O 
Americans. 

E. H.L. 


* Ok 


MISS BRUNER TACKLES THE JOB AT THE 
RIGHT END 


E hope all our readers will read the article on 
General Field Work by Edna Bruner which 
appears in this issue. It is the kind of article 

we expected from Miss Bruner, for we know both her 
broad Christian spirit and her practical ability. 
Miss Bruner is tackling her job from the right end. 
She is concerned first of all with putting the values of 
religion to work on the problems of our time. Thus 
she asks those whom she seeks to serve the great 
question pertinent to this hour: “‘Will you thought- 
fully take an objective look at your own parish, as a 
whole and in its component parts? What are the 
unmet needs of your parish in vision and in purpose, 
in worship, in religious education for children, in adult 
education for men and women, in organization and 
administration in enlisting the energies and loyalties 
of all your people, in winning new people, in setting 
up a standard to which people in the need of their 
minds and hearts can repair?” 

We are happy that our larger fellowship has 
available the services of this able and devoted Uni- 
versalist minister as General Field Worker. We urge 
our people to make full use of her splendid abilities. 

Beak: 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Dr. Robert Cummins and Dr. Frederick M. Eliot 
contributed to The Journal of Liberal Religion inter- 
esting reviews of “Our Prodigal Son Culture,” by 
Rev. Hugh S. Tigner, and Mr. Tigner at the request of 
the editor contributed a rejoinder that for humor, de- 
tachment and objectivity was a model. 


All interested in the youth movement will note 
with pleasure the nation-wide observance January 26 
to February 2 of the sixtieth anniversary of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement, this great organization 
having been started at Portland, Maine, February 2, 
1881. 


Young People’s Day in the Universalist Church 
will be observed this year on Sunday, January 19, and 
the week following is called Young People’s Week. 
Onward for December carries valuable suggestions for 
the observance. 


Said Matthew Arnold: “On the side of beauty and 
taste, vulgarity; on the side of morals and feeling, 
coarseness; on the side of mind and spirit, unintelli- 
gence—this is Philistinism.” 


Of one thing we are sure: Those who read the 
Betty Lee Bradley letter in our last issue are not apt 
to forget it. 
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Democracy and the Future* 
J. J. Cogan 


EMOCRACY is a sprawling, shapeless form of 
government, quite unlike other forms, such as 
autocracy, aristocracy, etc. Yet it is more 

real than other fancy methods, such as feudalism, 
capitalism, communism. It is more than a labeling 
net which is thrown over actuality, such as humanism, 
theism, socialism. 

I 


It is often said that any form of government is 
workable by disciplined folks and that no form of 
government is workable by folks outside the great 
tradition of culture, philosophy, psychology. Still, it 
must be added that a form is only secondary to a sub- 
stance. What is the substance of democracy? Is it 
not a trust in humanity to get straight on socio-politics? 
Is it not willingness to take a chance that people will 
learn by experiment to do the right thing at the proper 
date? By stating the alternative to democracy we see 
this fact. The alternative is government by the best, 
the experts, selected to rule for the common good. 
This alternative says, keep the summum bonum in 
reliable hands which can administer for hopeless, 
cynical, average men. The common man cannot 
master what is termed the exact, scientific art of gov- 
ernment. Democracy puts its bets on the ordinary 
man. It is aware of the frightful risks, yet it takes 
them. It pins its faith upon the potentialities of the 
masses. Other forms of government are violently 
doubtful in regard to the potentialities. The common 
man is so depraved indeed that he needs specific 
training (a different matter from education). He 
needs endless rules, regulations, regimentation. He 
does not know what he wants. He is infantile, at 
least he is merely adolescent. He cannot stand with- 
out hitching. Heis instinctive. It issaid he wants you 
to distill heat from moonbeams, make granite building 
blocks out of mist, and transform sunshine into dyes 
for women’s dresses. One religious group so distrusts 
humans that it retains worship in a foreign cult and 
keeps the Bible away from the people on the ground 
that the populace always wrests truth to its damna- 
tion. The Hitlers blackout all but its chosen avenue 
of information. Need I say more about the counter- 
poise to democracy? 

The substance of democracy is explicit reliance 
upon noisy, stumbling, fearful mankind to get right 
inthelongrun. The long run is what puts other forms 
into a blue funk. When it is said that God does not 
let the sun set upon the British Empire because He is 
afraid to trust the Englishman in the dark, you have 
blue funk. Hitler is lately in a funk because he has 
been told that German wounded soldiers are receiving 
injections of Jewish blood. You hear the same view- 
with-alarm note in ‘Women are weaker than men.” 
George Meredith says in the Opening chapter of 
“Diana of the Crossways” that women remain closer 
to the breast of nature than men do. Adam mistrusted 
Eve. Democracy says phooey to this funk. 

We preachers should be on guard when denounc- 


-*A paper read before the Peabody Ministers’ Association, 
December 9, 1940. 


ing the faults of democracy. We should not bear 
down too hard upon skullduggery in business, corrup- 
tion in politics and lamentations over excessive taxa- 
tion. These faults are growing pains in the substance 
of democracy. Autocracy, the obverse of democracy, 
has these faults and the more deadly one of stifling 
initiative. It will not go with me for autocracy to say 
that the ordinary man is afraid of the freedom of 
democracy and that he wants only equality. Of course 
the run-of-the-mill man is reluctant to bear responsi- 
bility. Democracy is a heavy burden, so heavy that 
many is the breakdown in its history. Take my yoke, 
says Jesus. Paul Tillich, the existential philosopher, 
says that life is like the mighty ocean beating upon 
the shore. It is seeking to enter the lands. God is 
like that, says Tillich. Well, God, life, the ocean, are 
terrifying to men. So is democracy. Jesus threw the 
rabbis into fits. The French Revolution gave Burke 
and Wordsworth a headache. The Reformation 
caused Europe to be like sweet bells jangled out of 
tune. Our own Revolution and Civil War sent the 
tories to Canada and queered such grand men as 
Gladstone and R. E. Lee. What has the New Deal 
done to Al Smith, CIO Lewis, a number of college 
presidents? Of course, democracy has defects. Are 
they as bloody as those of autocracy? Autocrats like 
Caesar, Napoleon, Alexander the Great, Hitler, 
Genghis Khan, have nothing on democracy. And 
autocracy is old, whereas democracy is young. 


II 


There is one aspect out of many in democracy, 
namely, politics, that comes in here for a word. Poli- 
tics is called by belittling terms among many. I never 
can understand this. To me politics is a form of 
ethics, a lesser form if you will. It is a mighty thing 
when you know that outside democracy there is no 
politics. And when politics is treated as a science, as 
it is in the universities, then it is worth while. Indeed 
political science is forced upon us by the present status 
of the world. I have a son-in-law who devotes his 
entire time to politics as a professor of the subject in 
the University of Michigan. He gives me an earful 
now and again. Democracy cannot afford any longer 
to let politics be the vocation of shyster lawyers. 
Democratic politics deals with living humans. Politics, © 
not economics, not financial capitalism, not art, not 
metaphysics, manipulates people. ‘Politics is ideas. 
Men die horrible deaths for ideas. And when politics 
is noble they live in the grand manner. Politics is the 
blood of democracy. Therefore take your hats off to 
genuine democratic politics. Put him in office and 
support him. Give him not only a third term but put 
him under civil code, keeping him in the chair so long 
as he is faithful to the democratic substance. 

From the foregoing it is needless to say that de- 
mocracy calls for teachers of its substance who are 
swift as greyhounds, hard as steel, tough as leather, 
men who have endurance. Democracy is a spacious 
venture. In comparison other governments are paro- 
chial, provincial. When I think of Roger Williams 
and Anne Hutchinson in Salem I say to myself these 
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are real, and not the Kiplings who spoke of lesser breeds 
without the law. John Quincy Adams and Patrick 
Henry and many another democrat put iron into the 
blood of the body politic. Democracy rears up men 
like Winston Churchill, who could say while London 
was being bombed: ‘We shall see the sunlight on the 
uplands again,” men like President Roosevelt, who 
said on Armistice Day before the tomb of the unknown 
soldier: “He did not die in vain for democracy.” 
When you read James Bryce’s “American Common- 
wealth” and H. J. Laski on democracy you see men of 
the stiff upper lip which democracy produces. When 
George Bernard Shaw said recently, “England should 
feed Germany so that after the war is over England 
could say, ‘We beat you Germans cleanly,’’’ he was 
a man of backbone. These democratic men turn faces 
of flint in front of perennial barbarism, unbridled de- 
structive forces of evil. 


Ill 


What of the future? It is a grim prospect which 
confronts democracy. Drastic is the purging democ- 
racy will get. Demogogues are within its ramparts. 
Fanatical idealogues are without. Indians once again 
storm the stockades while there is a Judas or two inside 
ready to betray. The democratic ship of state is ina 
hurricane. The bodeful future is dark indeed. The 
possible danger the future contains cannot be over- 
estimated. Democracy faces a tomorrow that vir- 
tually says to it: “You are an impossible probability.” 
If democracy is to make good it must put aside ease, 
comfort, material success, egotistic ambitions, and 
buckle on the full armor of manhood. It must give 
itself to aspiration, discovery, inquiry, invention, be- 
come more and more creative, put its house in more 
secure order for human existence. It must be strong 
and skillful in developing conscience and character. 
Its Church must be strong to hold variety of expres- 
sion of the religious attitude, even if that attitude takes 
the shape of mutually divergent forms such as sacra- 
mental cults, bible-idolizing groups, naturalistic piety 
of a John Dewey and George Santayana. It must be 
strong to hold in solution fateful acquiescence in ani- 
mal happiness, the romantic idealization of the world, 
moral striving to bring conditions into harmony with 
what is discoverable. It must be skillful to back up 
men. Men like Professor Hocking, who advocates 
“A World Religion” not on a radical displacement of 
all religions by one authoritative religion, but by a 
synthesis, not a concretion, of all religions and by 
reconception of religion, using as a basis the intimations 
of the synthesis as a preparation. 

Democracy cannot afford to minimize its enemies. 
The future bodes ill sure enough. Its enemies are 
mighty. They are suicidally vengeful. Democracy 
may well consider that it is too late to remedy its past 
failure. Democracy may have been sold down the 
river by the children of the pioneers. It may not 
have the ability to continue its progress (Dean Inge 
says it has not) from feudalism, through capitalism, 
through communism to its own stage of self-control. 
It may have called in the man on horseback. Hitler 
may be the fateful outcome of its past misdeeds. It 
may be that the ordinary citizen is tired, wants peace 
at any price. He has known insecurity and slavery so 
long. ‘The flesh-pots are inviting. Has democracy 
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the vitality to stick it out? Can it clarify, organize 
and understand the collective will? Has it the health 
to stand up under the opinions and events that obscure 
and delay its triumphs? Can it prevail against the 
pressures of fanatical groups and the uninformed be- 
liefs of majorities though they be tens of millions? 
Can it ask penetrating, Socratic questions of unsound 
propositions? Can it build up an ordered body of 
philosophy different from current mental concepts and 
away from ancient fundamental errors? Has de- 
mocracy scope and precision of research and not that 
The days ahead are bleak 
because we have so many sick souls. They yearn for 
many fountained utopias, rose-scented common- 
wealths, the holy jingle of transcendental metaphysics, 
an existence with a countenance wreathed in perpetual 
smiles. Smile, damm you, smile, stuff. Have you not 
met the citizen who is like the deaf young woman who 
could not hear her lover’s proposal of marriage until he 
showed her a diamond ring? Have you not known 
that the hard-hearted farmer father of a little boot- 
black discontinues making hay while the son 
shines? 


IV 


To outwit the forbidding future of democracy we 
have one stalwart—education. Democratic education 
is not a conditioning, a training for a set task. Itisa 
course of sprouts in all that has made men weep and 
rejoice. It is free from that habit of throwing a 
labeling net, such as realism, romanticism, pragma- 
tism, ete., over our existence, thereby presuming that 
the universe has been neatly trapped once for all. 
Education in a democracy is indoctrination, not dog- 
matization, in heroism. It differs poles apart from 
rigorism on the one hand and recklessness on the other. 
It differs from brash conservatism and sleazy liberal- 
ism. Democratic education banishes lethargy, com- 
placency, and puts on strain, goads, but yields the 
grace and peace that come of functioning as perfectly 
as circumstances permit. It is therefore much more 
of a moreness than a finishing or governess school 
fixating process. It assumes that man wants a firm 
purpose, clear mind, clean heart, and proposes to give 
them to him. It assumes that man, through the 
spiritual philosophy of Jesus, is a sacred vessel of the 
Eternal and can be freed from triviality. 

There are cells of folk in the body politic which 
are spreading this democratic education. Van Wyck 
Brooks in his “Flowering of New England” writes: 
“Bostonians are willing to learn if one acknowledges 
how much they know already.”” There are Bostonian 
cells throughout the land which are for democratic 
education. Professor Einstein is an educator. When 
asked how he made advance in knowledge after being 
subjected to the inanities of formal schooling, he re- 
plied: “I challenge an axiom.” Someone has it that 
America (it may have been H. G. Wells) is committed 
to Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Japanese beetles. 
True democratic education bears with liberal Protes- 
tants, Unitarians, Roman Catholic modernism, liberal 
Judaism, ethical culture, humanism, that it may ex-- 
tract from them all true Christian catholicity, leaving 
aside as rubbish the hellridden, persecuting, Chris- 
tianities of past ages. ; 

It is a drear future for democracy. Still it can 
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be met valiantly if citizens are made to comealive 
through education which releases them from hostility 
to religion, from the lack of cultural memory, indiffer- 
ence to general ideas, absence of articulation of reason 
in a profound general study, which gives them stand- 
ards clear and deep, a sense of dedication, acceptance 
of sacrifice as the beginning of creativity. Let de- 
mocracy go on presenting its faith in the irreducible 
something, a sense of connection with the universe. 
Let it hold fast that progress through history has been 
made, that man has in him a consciousness which 
stands up under responsibilities, strains, challenge. 
Let democracy retain its confidence that man’s dignity 
consists in his still unfledged soul, tragically, heroi: 
cally, struggling onward. 

Onward is it! Here’s for one more fling at the 
future of democracy, in conclusion. The task ahead 
is gigantic. Democracy has to cut the nerve of what 
James Bryce calls the “fatalism of the multitude,” 
the sense of the insignificance of individual effort. And 
as if this is not enough, there is the from-Hegel-to- 
Hitler mood that the whole phenomena of the world is 
a stage of the Absolute Spirit engaged in its realization 
in the dialectical process. Hence the future of de- 
mocracy not merely to win war but to alter the base- 
less metaphysics of Germany and to cure the psycho- 
paths of the worst kind. Can these things be done? 
Yes. The common man is a great fellow. And de- 
mocracy is a hardy institution. To reason adversely 
is to over simplify both. 

The future of democracy is dangerous because of 
inertia, hesitancy. See France. Sentimental mean- 
ingless optimism, e. g., Harding. Normalcy is no sub- 
stitute for resolution to act swiftly. Democracy can- 
not stand aloof, taking no interest in international 
pol tics, and these things must go into the dustbin: 
absurd tariffs, blind clutchings to possessions, old- 
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fashioned debates, discussion on creed, personal 
habit. 


Vv 


I append three pertinent and edgy remarks on 
the subject in hand. The first is by Stephen Haggard 
in the December Harpers. The second is from 
Freda Kirchwey, editor of The Nation. The third is 
by Count Carlo Sforza, former Italian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, lecturing to Union College students. 

1. “Have confidence that we can put over de- 
mocracy. Man is omnipotent. There is no goal he 
can imagine in the realm of mind which he cannot 
reach sooner or later in the realm of matter. There 
is no force yet discovered which is strong enough to 
foil him: through his children he can overcome even 
the apparent finality of death. There is no fear so 
potent that it will forever deter him, nor any suffering 
so great that he cannot endure it for his spirit’s sake. 
In him is every quality that he attributes to his gods: 
beauty, wisdom, omniscience, omnipotence, divinity. 
There is even immortality.”’ 

2. “Weare not a Christian civilization, democ- 
racy is not a Christian invention. We are a civiliza- 
tion molded by the efforts of men and women of dif- 
ferent faiths, united only in their belief in the capacity 
of ordinary people to set up and run their own political 
institutions and through them to create a decent 
human society. Among these people are many whose 
devotion to democracy is linked with a stubborn re- 
ligious skepticism.” 

3. ‘We were wrong, all of us, if we thought that 
democracy is a stable place to reach and live in com- 
fortably. The truth is just the contrary. Democ- 
racy is a constant creation which each generation must 
desire and fight for. Democracy is in front of us, not 
behind us, even for America.”’ 


General Field Work 


Edna P. Bruner 


ACCEPTED the position of General Field Worker 
with certain very definite thoughts in mind. 

In the first place, I am committed to the religion 
our Church stands for. I need it for the health and 
growth of my own soul. I think others need it. The 
world needs it. The philosophy of paganism is re- 
turning. The worth of human personality and the 
right to grow in freedom are being denied increasingly. 
Christian values of love, truth, justice, and kindness 
are not being held in honor, even though they are 
basic to human life and joy, basic to civilization if it 
is to stand. You and I “have a story to tell to the 
nations,” to every man and woman and boy and girl, 
even to ourselves again. It’s time we told that story, 
shouted it from the housetops, as it were, until men 
see its meaning in life and turn to it with glad- 
ness. 

I come to General Field Work, too, with the 
realization of how difficult is the task of religious edu- 
cation, of educating ourselves, our boys and girls, our 
young people, and our adults, along the Christian 
way. Itisno easy task, but there is no more important 
one, there is no more all-inclusive one, than that of 


caring that the opportunity to the best life may come 
to each and every person. We do not know how to 
be perfect religious educators. But we know more 
than we did. There are those who are making sig- 
nificant contributions in work with the various age 
groups. There are those who have learned better 
than most of us the art of religious education. Some 
of you are “isolated,” as I have been, from centers 
where the books and texts that these people have 
written may be examined at will. In connection with 
religious education, I shall put some of the best books 
and helps in my “‘pack” and bring them to you. 

I come to General Field Work believing in and 
with very high regard for the people—the average 
people—in our parishes. I have watched a church 
grow in inward strength. I have seen lay people, 
without special training, train themselves over a 
period of years to do “a grand job” in religious edu- 
cation with children and adults. I have seen lay 
people assume responsibility in committees, bring 
their thoughts and energies to bear on problems so 
that the problems were met by the wisdom and ac- 
complishment of the people themselves, and the mem- 
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bers of the committee, through committee functioning 
and service, trained for leadership. That is possible 
in all of the churches. We have only begun, in many 
places, to tap and draw upon and directly or indirectly 
train the people—all the people—of our Church for 
service and leadership. 

As I see it, my task as General Field Worker is 
not very much different in one sense from my former 
task as minister of a parish. As General Field Worker 
I am concerned with the work of the whole church, 


with the spirit and message it reveals and proclaims ~ 


to the world, with what is being done in the kinder- 
garten, in the board of trustees, and in every organiza- 
tion of the church, and with whether or not the or- 
ganizations and all the people of the church are united 
in fellowship and purpose. 

When I come to your parish I should like to bring 
help to that part of your church that you most want 
help given to. But in so far as possible I should like 
to be able to stay long enough to see that need in re- 
lation to the total life of your church, and to think 
with you not only in terms of one need or one or- 
ganization, but also in terms of the whole Church. 
In so far as it is possible for but one average person 
to do it, I shall try to represent the various organiza- 
tions of our denomination: the Universalist General 
Convention, the General Sunday School Association, 
the Association of Universalist Women, the Young 
People, and all. 

General Field Work grew out of the desire of the 
women or the board of trustees or some other group 
of a local church often asking the church school field 
workers to help them, too. General Field Work is an 
attempt to serve as many needs of a parish as possible 
at a minimum of expense, for it is obviously impossible 
financially to send three or four specialized workers, 
representing different organizations of our Church, to 
a given parish at a given time. But, more than 
anything else, General Field Work grew out of need for 
thinking in terms of the total Church. 

General Field Work as represented through one 
person is not thought of as excluding all other types of 
field work. - Officers and staff members of the various 
departments of our Church will be needed and will 
need to go into the field from time to time to make the 
specialized contribution which is theirs to make. 
Some in our churches with special training and con- 
tribution to make will be called upon, as occasion may 
demand, for special assignments, particularly in the 
regions in which they live. We shall plan together, 
co-ordinate our efforts, utilize our possibilities, and 
strive to meet as many needs of the parishes as possible. 

Will you, the people of our parishes, do this: Will 
you sit down and think again of the gospel, “‘the good 
news,” that is ours in the Universalist Church, of 
how much we need it, of how old and young alike need 
it, of how the world needs it? Will you next thought- 
fully take an objective look at your own parish, as a 
whole and in its component parts? What are the 
unmet needs of your parish in vision and purpose, in 
worship, in religious education for children, in adult 
education for men and women, in organization and 
administration, in enlisting the energies and loyalties 
of all your people, in winning new people, in setting 
up a standard to which people in the need of their 
minds and hearts and souls can repair? 
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Wherein could your parish use the services of the 
field worker? 

Having thought through these questions will you 
write me, and send a copy of your letter to the president 
of your State Convention and to the heads of your 
state auxiliary organizations who represent the depart- 
ments of your church in which you most feel the need 
of the help that it is hoped the field worker can give? 
I make the request that you write the heads of your 
state organizations because in planning field work trips 
we need to work in state and regional units, visiting 
as many churches within a given area as possible, in 
order to conserve time and make the cost of a visit 
to any one parish as small as possible. In many in- 
stances the state organizations will ask for the field 
trip and help plan it. They want to know what you 
want. Write me, then, at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
and write the proper state officials, if you are within a 
state organization. 

Make your needs known as soon as possible. The 
New Year is here. We must needs make the most of 
it. Thesooner we have the requests from our churches 
in the sooner we can begin together to see how itiner- 
aries can be worked out and needs met. State your 
preference for the time of year in which you would 
like field work, but give us leeway to work your parish 
and your state into the whole pattern of field work for 
the year. 

A few weeks ago an airliner crashed into the side 
of a mountain near Cheyenne, Wyoming, instantly 
killing passengers and crew. It is said that the plane 
crashed because the beacon light was not functioning 
properly. The picture of that crash and the reason 
why has stuck in the front of my mind ever since. 
Boys and girls and men and women the world over 
are trying to find the Way. We of the Church are at 
once the Seekers and the Keepers of the Light. Pray 
God that together we may not fail to keep it function- 
ing properly and burning bright. To help in this 
task General Field Work is dedicated. 
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WHEN GOD MADE FERNS 
Jennie E. Hussey 


When God made ferns, He thought of something cooling, 
Soft, fuzzy fronds unrolling in the spring, 

Where tangled wooded slopes end in a meadow, 
And wild hydrangeas snow-white banners fling. 


When God made ferns, He thought of dusty highways 
Where trickling springs in rippling rills should meet, 
To cool the weary traveler as he journeys, 
And quench the burning of the noontide heat. 


To form a carpet for the stony places, 

And food for nimble mountain goats that climb, 
And pictures never human hand could copy 

That grace our windows in the winter-time. 


And feathery maidenhair in wildwood spaces, 
Where the red deer lies down in peace to sleep. 
And where no ruthless foot shall come to crush them, 
The eastward-looking Dicksons vigil keep. 


Green rock-ferns softening the jagged outline 
Of rugged boulders on the mountain side, 
And Christmas ferns in living green adorning 
Cottage and hall on every Christmastide. 
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DR. BALLOU—the man who has been 
educating Washington for twenty years 
and who is familiar to 90,000 school chil- 
dren as the Superintendent of Schools, 
here (beginning at lower left, moving 
clockwise ) 


—Poses (standing) with his brother 
and the same alert look as today. 


—Indicates the expansion of the school 
system during recent years. 


—Concentrates on a ball game on Sat- 
urday afternoon. 


—Exhibits the drawing of a big sal- 
mon he caught in Maine last summer. 


—Sets u rose bush in the yard of his 
church. 


—Interrupts his gardening for the sake 
of the photographer. 


—And makes good use of a hose. 
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Ballou: As Seen by the Journal of Education 


HE December number of The Journal of Education 

of the District of Columbia devoted the entire is- 

sue to descriptions of the work of Dr. Frank W. 

Ballou, Superintendent of Schools for the past twenty 
years. 

Dr. Ballou was born February 22, 1879, at Fort 

Jackson. St. Lawrence County, New York. He was 


graduated from the Potsdam (New York) Normal . 


in 1902. He was made a Bachelor of Science by 
‘Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1904, Mas- 
ter of Arts by the University of Cincinnati in 1908, 
and a Doctor of Philosophy by Harvard University in 
1914. 

Before going to Washington he was principal of 
the Technical School, University of Cincinnati, and 
assistant professor of education in the same institution. 
Then for four years he was on the executive staff of 
the University of Cincinnati and a lecturer at the 
University of Pennsylvania, the University of Indiana 
and the Ohio State University. From 1914 to 1920 
he was with the Boston Public School system, first 
as director of promotions and educational measure- 
ments and later as assistant superintendent. 

During his Washington career he has been in 
great demand as a lecturer in various institutions, and 
has held a chair in George Washington University. 
He has contributed to many magazines and written 
several books. The list of clubs and national organiza- 
tions to which he belongs is.a long one. He has been 
president of the Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A., and on several of its most important 
boards and commissions. 

Dr. Ballou is pictured in the Journal of Education 
as a famous fisherman and gardener. No man could 
stand the strain of such work as he has done all his 
life without some out-of-doors avocation. 

He was married in 1912 to Catherine L. Knapp of 
New York City. They have two children, Elizabeth 
and Robert. Their home in Wesley Heights, a de- 
lightful suburb of Washington, has connected with it 
the beautiful flower garden which has been so much 
written up in the newspapers. Their summer home is 
at Belgrade Lakes, and they have a small place to 
which they can run away when there is time at Manas- 
sas, Va. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ballou are active in the work of the 
Universalist Church. Dr. Seth R. Brooks contributes 
one of the articles to the Journal of Education on 
“The Religious Leadership of Dr. Frank W. Ballou.” 
Among other things Dr. Brooks wrote: ‘Frank Ballou 
is a true religious liberal. There is no doubt he 
loves his own church, he serves it, contributes freely 
to it and would do almost anything for it, but re- 
ligious bigotry and narrowness are as far from Frank 
Ballou as they could be from any man... . He re- 
spects all religions, all churches and all sincere and 
devout people... . His vision of religion is far 
broader than any particular congregation or church 
building.” 

Representatives of both national and local edu- 
cational agencies contributed to the symposium. 
The president and vice-president of the Board of 
Education spoke for the Board in part as follows: 


When Dr. Ballou came to the District of Columbia 
twenty years ago, the public school system of Washing- 
ton was in need of an efficient and inspiring leader. It 
needed revitalizing. The corps of teachers was composed 
of men and women above the level of other cities in ex- 
perience, in loyalty, and in professional spirit. But to 
make the sum total of their work completely effective, 
better organization and more co-ordination were needed. 
Dr. Ballou fitted exactly the specifications requisite for 
the superintendency at that time. He took office 
quietly, without ostentation. With ease and naturalness 
he assumed his responsibilities, and immediately his 
skill became apparent. Within a few weeks the whole 
school system was aware that a well-trained, well- 
equipped, and thoroughly efficient superintendent was 
at school headquarters. The effect was wholesome. 
There was more confidence, more teamwork, more con- 
centration upon the purpose of making the educational 
processes in our schools function together for the sake of 
our boys and girls. To these things I can testify of my 
own observation and knowledge. 

What was then so auspiciously begun has been 
continued during Dr. Ballou’s tenure of office. He has 
become a better and better superintendent, and the 
schools under his supervision and leadership have grown 
better and better with each passing year. Now weare in 
a position to appraise his work. I have placed first the 
superintendent’s relationship to the personnel, the 
teachers and officers and others, because I deem that to be 
of major importance. Should we not also have some- 
thing to say concerning the building of a more efficient 
physical plant in which our educational work is being 
done? With the exception ofa very few units, the school 
plant was old and outworn twenty years ago. At that 
time we could point out to visitors in Washington but 
one or two building units that were worth inspection. 
We still have urgent need for the removal of some out- 
worn equipment, but we can now point with considerable 
pride to the many units of the school system that stand 
as monuments marking the steady forward march of a 
now up-to-date and progressive educational system. 
They mark also the steps by which Dr. Ballou has 
moved forward to a position of first rank among the 
school superintendents of the United States. 

If we look for the attributes which contributed most 
to the many splendid achievements of Dr. Ballou, we 
may find one in his keen understanding and power of 
analysis. However, we find his best qualities in his 
strength of character, his sense of fairness, his complete 
resistance to every form of blandishment or improper 
form of persuasion or appeal, whether social, political or 
otherwise. Here, as in all other places, these qualities 
have made of Dr. Ballou a veritable rock standing 
against the influences which might well wreck. our 
schools. In him there is no personal favoritism, nor 
personal, selfish motive. He thinks in-terms of efficient 
management, fair play, and progressive educational 
processes. He comes very very close to the ideal 


superintendent. 
* * * 


A Wall Street man was very anxious to have proficient clerks 
in his employ. Before a clerk could enter his office he was re- 
quired to pass a written examination on his knowledge of busi- 
ness. At an examination one of the questions was: ‘‘Who formed 
the first company?” 

A certain applicant taking the examination was stumped at 
first but finally wrote: ‘‘Noah successfully floated a company 
while the rest of the world was in liquidation.’”’ He passed the 
test.—Religious Telescope. 
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What Think Ye of Christ?* 


Edward C. Downey 


Whom do men say that I the Son of man am? 
Some say, John the Baptist, others Elijah, others Jere- 
miah or one of the prophets. . . . But whom say ye 
that lam? Matthew 16 : 13-15. 


F the disciples were to spread the new religion two 
things were important—what the people thought 
of the Christ and how the disciples looked upon 

him. Who wrought the miracles, related the parables 
and taught the people the new way of life? From what 
point of view were the people to receive their message? 
“Whom do men say Iam?” ‘Some say John the Bap- 
tist, some Elijah, or Jeremiah.’”’ An analysis of the 
answer is important. 

If another John the Baptist he would preach re- 
pentance, ask men to live justly and await God’s 
bringing of the kingdom to the earth. Did some see 
that in Jesus? Some said Elijah. Elijah began his re- 
ligious career by killing fifty priests of Baal because 
they differed from him, then quarreled with the king 
and fled for his life. He believed in force, he believed 
ina purge. Jeremiah was different. He was an early 
pacifist. He pleaded with his people to surrender and 
submit to the Babylonians and save their lives. For 
his pains he was cast into the dungeon. His plan did 
not work. 

Was Jesus like any of these? No wonder Jesus 
asked the disciples for their definition. ‘‘Whom say 
yethatIam?” The Christ, the Son of God, a revealer 
of God. Such an answer might cover any of the 
former answers. In fact the historic church at dif- 
ferent times has assumed each answer to be correct. 
It said, ‘‘Repent, be baptized,”’ retire from the trouble 
of the world, find a shelter in the wilderness and wait 
for the kingdom to come when God pleases. Others, 
like Elijah, drew the sword, marched against Sara- 
cens, aimed to take Palestine away from them, and 
purge the world of such sinful people. Did people 
see in Christ another Elijah? Others in Christian 
history have seen Christ another Jeremiah, a pacifist, 
teaching only “Resist not evil,” “Turn the other 
cheek,” ‘‘Pray for your persecutors.”’ Each in turn 
has been claimed to be the real Christian way of life. 

Many men today are looking for a new civilization 
to dominate the world when this war comes to a close 
—a new measure of the Christ spirit to direct the world, 
a new standard of civilization finer, nobler, than the 
world has ever dreamed before. 

Many of us think of ourselves as listening to the 
command of Christ once more, “Behold, I send you 
forth as sheep among wolves.” The question put to us 
is vastly more important than ever, ‘“‘What think ye 
of Christ?” 

One great man has said, “Folks do not think any 
more about Christ or anything else, especially any- 
thing that has a religious coloring in it.’”’ But some 
are thinking, and to them we of this generation look 
for salvation. But these thinking folks are divided 
much along the same lines as twenty centuries ago. 

First, there are those who would interpret re- 


*Sermon preached in the Universalist’ church in Cortland, 
N. Y., December 15, 1940. 


ligion with Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Christianity is the 
“art of being kind.’”’ War is sinful, to kill even an 
enemy is wicked. Dr. I. M. Atwood, who preached 
my ordination sermon, said: ‘‘Cultivate men, love them 
all, but at times you must seize men by the throat 
and say, “Thus far and no farther.’” Force is the 
only language some people can understand. Jesus 
once said the same thing even more forcibly, “Cast 
not your pearls before swine lest they trample them 
under their feet and turn again and rend you.”” Force 
is the only language some men can understand. 

Peter Cartwright was a Methodist circuit-rider 
in Ohio. He knew men and his religion. One eve- 
ning someone seized the head of his horse, command- 
ing him to get off and be licked. ‘“‘You have converted 
my wife and I will not stand for it,” and Cartwright 
said, “Just wait a minute.” He slid from his horse 
and hung his coat on his saddle. Soon his assailant 
was on the ground begging for mercy. ‘‘Have you had 
enough?” said Cartwright. “Then kneel and pray.”’ A 
soft answer might have cost Cartwright his life. First 
he talked the language the drunken man under- 
stood. 

America is still lamenting the death of that great 
man, Lord Lothian. He was great enough to change 
his mind. As a Christian gentleman he believed the 
war could be won by an appeal to reason. He advo- 
cated the return of colonies that Germany once owned. 
He rejoiced as the conference at Munich approached. 
But when Hitler violated his oath and marched his 
army into Sudetenland and on still into Czecho- 
slovakia, Lord Lothian changed his mind. He said: 
“There are people who can only understand the lan- 
guage of power. We must win this war by force.” A 
new vision of Christ came to him, it was not less a 
revelation of God. 

Christianity has struggled for twenty centuries to 
build its civilization. Are people selfish enough to 
stand aside and see our enemies level it to the ground 
in a day? War seems the only way to win. It is 
useless to cast our pearls before Hitler. He will con- 
tinue to trample them under his feet. Pin him to the 
earth, then say, if you will, ““Now, kneel and pray.” 

War is just as sinful as it ever was, more sinful 
because more horrible. But it takes force to put it 
down. Peace may lift aloft its banner. But when a 
plane with five tons of explosives circles over a city 
of men, over their homes and the factories that feed 
them, can any man say in the name of Christ, “‘I am 
too holy to shoot them down’’? 

We honor the Quakers who have set themselves 
to feed the hungry in countries conquered by Ger- 
many. They raised enough to feed themselves but it 
went to Germany to feed their army. Would the food 
sent move on to Germany? The Quakers would be 
found feeding the army that would kill the English. 
It is hard to know what to do. 

Lloyd George said, “‘Now it is either Christ or 
Chaos.”’ That Christ is the Christ of Power. In the 
Gospels we read, “It is expedient for us that one man 
should die for the people, and that the whole nation 
perish not.’”’ The old Scottish preacher said to his 
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son, who refused to act because he might die and his 
soul be damned, ‘“‘Go, my son, and be damned.” 

In these days we are catching a new vision of 
Christ and his ways. The voice we hear is not that 
of John, Elijah or Jeremiah, but the revealer of God. 
In that new light we must answer each for himself, 
“What think ye of Christ?” 


* * * 


MARY ROSE 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HERE were five children in the family, and five is 

a lot when they are all together. There were 

James and Susan and William and Jane—and 

by that time Mother said all the aunts and uncles 

had been pleased, so they could call the littlest one 
what they pleased, and they called her Mary Rose. 

Mary Rose was five. 

There was always a terrific noise in the morning, 
when every child was getting ready for school. Mother 
had the worst of it. “Mother, where is my plaid 
coat?” “Mother, where is my homework book?’’ 
“Oh, Mother! Jane has my rubbers.’”’ Mother al- 
ways knew where everything was. 

But one morning, when she woke, Mother knew 
this was a day when she would have one of her bad 
headaches. But mothers don’t tell how they feel; they 
just go on finding coats and rubbers and homework; 
and hardly ever does anyone notice they are drinking 
very strong coffee to kill the headache. 

So this day Jane didn’t notice and went on fight- 
ing William as happily as ever. And James prac- 
ticed football with Susan’s sneakers. And Father 
looked up from his paper to say just as he always did: 
“Do we have to have this bear garden every morning?”’ 

Then Mother remembered Mary Rose, and she 
said: “Hurry with your breakfasts, dears. I must go 
up to Mary Rose.” 

Mary Rose was in her wrapper. 
“Come, darling, let me help you dress.” 

Mary Rose looked at Mother, and she saw what 
none of the others had seen, and she said: “‘I can dress 
myself, Mummy. You go and drink strong coffee.”’ 

And suddenly Mother smiled and said: “‘Can you 
really? Are you sure?” And Mary Rose said: “Yes, 
Yes. You'll see.” 

So Mother went back to the dining-room. And 
very soon Mary Rose came down and climbed into 
her chair. 

Then came a how! of joy from William and Jane 
and Susan and James. ‘‘Look! Look!’ they shouted. 
“Tsn’t she a scream? She’s got her clothes on back to 
front!”’ 

Mary Rose said: ‘‘I couldn’t reach,so lI... .’ 
And then she stopped. It is very hard to be laughed 
at. 


Mother said: 


? 


But Father looked at Mother, and in that second 
he knew what had happened and why. 

William said: ‘“Mary Rose has everything in the 
wrong place.” _ 

“Oh, has she?” said Father. ‘Well, you’re wrong 
for once. Mary Rose has the most important thing 
in the right place.” 

“Honestly, Father,” said James. 
sleeves. What is in the right place?” 

“Mary Rose’s heart,’’ answered Father. And he 
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got up, and cut her toast in thin slices, and kissed the 
top of her head. 

The others looked at each other. They said nothing 
and they didn’t quite dare to shrug their shoulders; 
but their looks said as plain as could be: ‘‘Honestly!”’ 

* * * 


IN THE BRITISH UNITARIAN CHURCHES 


HE Rev. Leonard Mason writes in The Inquirer, London: 

When the heavy raids started on London a few members 
of our church lost their homes and some had to be evacuated from 
dangerous streets. As the mission fortunately possesses a reason- 
ably safe basement it was able to offer sanctuary to these people. 
Other members came to give domestic help, cooking utensils 
were produced, temporary beds fitted up, and soon the idea grew 
that here was a communal shelter in the making. 

It has since been developed and is proving to be an admirable 
way of overcoming the weariness and the isolation of family from 
family which the nightly raids tend to produce. For there is 
nothing like convivial gatherings for keeping up the spirit and for 
occupying the minds of those who otherwise would find the night 
vigils long and hazardous. The arrangement also is a considerable 
benefit to the church itself, for it has enabled us to keep some of 
the normal activities going. 

With about twenty people here each night we have been 
able to arrange evening meetings and classes of a modified kind. 
The dramatic class continues its work, but since there are few 
prospects of being able to produce a play under present circum- 
stances, the members are devoting their time to elocution. The 
knitting class is still making comforts for the troops, and parcels 
go out regularly from an area which is itself in need of comforts. 
A children’s play hour is held on Saturday afternoon and a very 
small Sunday school still refuses to close down. 

The Y. P. L. has taken charge of Saturday evenings. Songs 
drown the noises outside, a dance or two cause many a bomb 
whine and blast to pass unnoticed, and games fill up the moments 
in between. 

During the hours of sleep the premises are not left un- 
watched. A rota of spotting has been arranged by the menfolk 
whereby the buildings are patrolled regularly all through the 
night, and an especial eye is kept on the church lest incendiary 
bombs should destroy what is dearly loved. 

Church services are now held on Sunday afternoons and in 
spite of having had air raids during three of the last four Sundays 
there have been reasonably good congregations each time. For 
the harvest festival there was such a good show of produce that one 
wondered if there really was an intensified war in progress. An 
epilogue is given in the shelter at the close of each Sunday—from 
10.15 to 10.30 p. m. 

The premises are also scheduled to be used as a rest center 
for any people in the district who have been rendered tempo- 
rarily homeless, and already a night’s refuge, rest and sustenance 
has been given to a whole street of neighbors who had to leave 
their homes hurriedly in the middle of the night. Our own people 
acted as a splendid team in arranging accommodation and hot 
beverages at a moment’s notice. Their work will not be for- 
gotten. 

So runs the account of one of our churches which has not 
been bombed. Our hope is that we may be spared to develop and 
perfect what has already been achieved in the face of great trial. 


* * * 


Two laborers were working on a very tall block of apartment 
buildings. Suddenly the man at the top of the ladder called to his 
mate at the bottom: 

“T say, Jim, come up here a minute and listen.” 

His mate slowly climbed the ladder, and at last, quite out 
of breath, reached the top. 

“T can’t hear anything,” he said, after listening intently 
for a while. 

“No,” said the other. 
Monitor. 


“Ain’t it quiet?’’—Christian Science 
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A Page of Letters from England 


The New York Times of December 15 published an 
entire page of letters from England from which we quote 


the following. 
The Editor. 


From London, October 27 


B. has been accepted for the R. A. F., and even passed for 
flying duties, to his great satisfaction. He will not be called up 
for another six weeks, so he is looking for a job with one of the 
debris-clearing squads that are so busy now in every part of Lon- 
don. If this war was like the last one, I suppose I should be 
feeling anxious at the thought of his going on active service; but 
London mothers can hardly feel like that in these topsy-turvy 
days when the civilians are more in the front line than the sol- 
diers. In fact, one of the current jokes—most relished by old- 
timers like you and me, who remember the silly white-feather 
girls of 1914—is about the girl who gave her boy a white feather 
because he left London to join the army! 

It wouldn’t be true to say that there are no faint-hearted 
Britishers; but the more feeble you are, the more difficult you 
find it to swim against the stream, and to behave in a way that 
will meet with universal disapproval. C., for instance, says 
frankly that he is frightened, but he won’t consider throwing up 
his job and taking refuge in the country; he says he hasn’t got the 
moral courage to do it, which seems to me a delightful expression, 
exactly describing the mood of those who wobble a bit at the 
knees, but stick it all the same. I’ve always said that to be 
afraid and to master it is the very top notch of courage—much 
higher than absolute fearlessness; but there are lots who wouldn’t 
reach that top notch if they were not, so to speak, hoisted up to it 
by everybody’s taking it for granted that they won’t fail. There 
isn’t much wrong with the general morale of a nation which can 
infect its most timid rabbits with bravery. 

We have now had quite a heavy raid in this district, but this 
particular house and family remain unharmed. (Passage de- 
leted by censor.) 

A queer thing (or perhaps it isn’t so very queer: you have to 
get used to upsets) is that people weren’t nearly so excited or per- 
turbed about it as they were when a single bomb fell in the be- 
ginning of the raids. Except for the shops that were completely 
wrecked, everybody carried on as usual, and hardly bothered to 
look at the craters in the roads or to stare at the damaged shop- 
fronts. Mere broken or boarded windows, of course, have long 
since ceased to attract any special attention, as they may get 
shattered by blast even when no bombs have fallen close by. 
Blast is even more capricious than the proverbial woman; you 
can’t see any reason why it should break one window and 
leave the rest intact, but it does just that. Casualties in our raid 
were remarkably few. I don’t know how many were injured, 
but at my A. R. F. post they had heard of only four killed. There 
were some very surprising escapes: one bomb crashed right 
through two flats above a grocer’s shop, and though there were 
six people in the house, nobody was killed, or even seriously 
damaged. They heard the bomb coming, stood up close against 
the walls as it came through, and walked out on their own feet 
after the explosion. 

I am convinced that, in a reasonably well-built brick house, 
you stand quite a good chance of escape if you do get a direct hit; 
and, after all, the direct hits are comparatively few. I think 
people ought to have deep shelters if they want them, and feel less 
nervous in them; but I’m quite sure I don’t want them myself, 
nor do any of my family. (Passage deleted by censor.) 

Your remarks about our danger set me wondering why I 
don’t share the sense of danger that naturally oppresses sO many 
people, however valiantly they react against it. It is not that I 
lack either sympathy or imagination; I am not so stupid as not to 
realize the possibilities of getting hurt, nor so callous as not to care 
as long as it hasn’t happened to me or mine; but I am not horri- 
fied or in revolt at it as most people are. Partly it is because I 
-was not taken by surprise like those who did not or would not see 


what was happening to the world, so that I’ve had no moral 
shock to overcome; but far more, I think it’s because for three 
years before the war I had lived under a growing sense (intensified 
a thousandfold after Munich) of a much worse danger to this 
country, a spiritual danger far worse than any bodily one. I 
mean the danger of succumbing to nazism in one shape or another, 
either by carrying appeasement so far that we made ourselves 
powerless to resist (and we came damn near it!) or by adopting 
fascist ideas and’ methods in our own social order, which might 
have been even more permanently disastrous to freedom. So that 
I feel all the time not so much a sense of danger, as a sense of es- 
cape from danger; I don’t feel that we are living in a nightmare, 
as some people put it, but rather that we have waked up from a 
nightmare of encroaching and smothering horror, to find our- 
selves living indeed in a tornado and thunder storm combined, 
but at least awake in it, and coping with it, and standing some 
chance of coming through it safely. No one can come unscathed 
through a nazi regime; if you are destroyed in body and estate, 
it means that you have been lamed or poisoned in mind or soul, 
and it’s better to be killed than to go on living like that. When 
people say how dreadful it is that women and children should be 
in danger of bombing, I don’t belittle the danger, but I cannot 
help feeling they would have been in a much worse case if there 
had been no war. If there had been no revolt against Hitler, 
they would be in the far greater danger of having their minds 
defiled by the evil doctrines of fascism, the glorification of force, 
arrogance, cheating and blasphemy against truth. No, we are 
not really in danger, we are escaping out of it; and all the noise 
and damage of air raids is not an alarming horror, but a comfort- 
ing assurance that we shall not sink into the abyss of degradation 
that was yawning for us. I would rather, not only for myself, 
but for every one I care for, be killed or disabled in body than be 
contented under a fascist regime. 


From a Woman Member of One of the Auxiliary 
Services 


I wish I could paint you a picture of London today, but any- 
thing at all adequate would be censored. The pluck, cheerfulness 
and iron determination are to be seen to be believed. The ex- 
traordinary capacity of the English for seeing a joke in the grim- 
mest circumstances has never been more noticeable. Ernest 
was in the East End yesterday morning in a district where a 
Jerry must have jettisoned all his bombs as he turned and fled. 
The street was nothing but rubble and matchwood, with here and 
there an Anderson shelter. Out of one of these stepped a man, 
woman and two youngsters. They showed where their house 
once stood, and the man remarked: “Jerry tried ‘ard to drive us 
away from ’ome. Not ’alf ’e didn’t. We're dossing in our An- 
derson for the duration.” And there they have lived, cooked 
and slept for a week. 

Last night I went with E. and a member of the Government 
to the East End to see all that was happening. No words can 
describe the desolation of these empty streets, not a pane of 
glass, heaps of bricks and so on. One bright side is that several 
rows of houses due for demolition have been demolished for us! 
We then went to various shelters where the people stay all night. 
There they were tightly packed, in great discomfort, but full of 
jokes and songs. They really are astonishing and make one feel 
terribly proud. In one crypt under an old church, which might 
reasonably hold 500, there were about 1,000, sitting on benches, 
so close together you could not possibly have squeezed between 
the forms. No backs to lean against, and there they were going 
to sit for the night. 

It is interesting to see how people are changing week by 
week, selfishness is being replaced by generosity, criticism by 
kindness. People stop one in the street (if one is in uniform) to 
ask how they can help. The good will and fellow feeling are there; 
what must happen is that they should be established for all time 
at any kind of cost, so that we may rescue the grand and good 
qualities out of the ruins of our old way of living. 
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Double Anniversary at Wausau, Wisconsin 
Noble E. McLaughlin 


HE Wausau church celebrated in November what was really 

a double anniversary. The church organization was 

seventy years old in December and the present church plant was 
twenty-five years old in November. 

Wisconsin was a vast, unsettled wilderness, with only three 

or four settlements, when lead was discovered in the southwestern 

part of the state in 1828. This led to the founding of many towns 


cand villages, and by 1848 statehood was granted. Many of the . 


early settlers were people of New England and “‘York State,” and 
they soon wanted a Universalist church where they settled. 
‘They named their new homes after those they had left in the 
East, and early churches were located at Troy and Rochester. 
‘The church at Stoughton, built in 1858, was fostered by people 
from around Dunkirk, N. Y., and the one at Monroe by people 
‘who were members of our church at Orono, Maine, in 1861. 
Universalist ministers moved about from place to place preaching 
cat the call of the various groups. Among those itinerant preachers 
were “Elder” Barry and ‘Father’ Lawrence. Our church at 
Racine is soon to observe its 100th anniversary, having been 
established in the early 1840’s. Barry was there and in the sixties 
-was in Wausau for services. 

The only way then to get to Wausau—an outpost of a vast 
lumber industry—was by river or tortuous road. For miles on 
‘every side were the impenetrable woods. The early settlers were 
Anglo-Saxons who very soon went into business and became em- 
ployers of labor. They needed axemen and loggers and woods- 
men, and very soon many Finns, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, 
Germans, Poles and others came to work in the woods. These 
people, with some few exceptions, have never responded very 
largely to our doctrines, but have been faithful to the churches of 
their homeland. In fact, they are quite fearful of us even today. 
‘There has always been in our church, however, a fair number of 
the leaders in the community, men and women who have done 
-worth-while things for the city at large. Such a group met in 
December, 1870, in Farnam’s bank, the first bank in Wausau, 
and organized a Universalist society. Steps were taken soon 
_after to raise money to build a church, and by December, 1872, 
the church was completed. The building must have been de- 
signed by a New England shipmaster, for the story has been 
handed down that it stood upon its foundation like a ship at sea 
and with timbers in it that would withstand any gale. After 
ten years this church was sold, the reason being, so it is said, that 
the church was not very happy in its choice of ministers. The 
money received was put in the bank, and a few individuals began 
‘to work for another church. 

In 1886, the second church was built, with the Rev. Barton 
Filer Rogers as pastor. (His excellent autobiography appeared 
in The Leader about four years ago.) Dr. W. H. Ryder preached 
the dedicatory sermon. His address is remembered for its ora- 
‘torical power and its persuasiveness in raising the needed funds. 
The secretary of the church at the time was B. J. Pink, a young 
lawyer. With his young son Louis, he left shortly after to take 
up teaching in St. Lawrence University. Louis, a prominent 
alumnus of St. Lawrence, is now commissioner of insurance of 
New York State. 

The second church was sold in 1914, as plans were made to 
build the present church plant. All three churches were located 
-within one block of one another. Strangely enough, the second 
church was being torn down to make way for business expansion 
as the twenty-fifth anniversary of the present building was being 
observed. We looked carefully for a cornerstone, with inter- 
-esting contents, but there was none. But if there was no corner- 

stone in rock, there was in the flesh in the early days in the person 
of Mrs. Mary 8. Scholfield. She was present at the first meeting 
‘in 1870, and was the one who would not give up when the first 
church was sold. She gave the land for the second church. It 
was planned to have William Scholfield 5th open the contents of 
the cornerstone of the church that his great, great-grandmother 
shad been instrumental in preserving. Perhaps after all it is 


more important to have living stones in a church than inert 
cornerstones. 

The present church was built under the pastorate of the 
Rev. W. H. Gould, and was dedicated in November, 1915. There 
was also a meeting of the State Convention and the ordination of 
two young men to the ministry at the same time. Dr. Lee 8. 
McCollester preached the dedication sermon and helped in the 
ordination service. The two young men ordained were Merton L. 
Aldridge and Albert W. Altenbern, the right hand of fellowship 
being given by the present pastor of the church, the Rev. Noble 
McLaughlin, D. D. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary observance began with an ex- 
change of pulpits with Mr. Aldridge, now of Woodstock, Ill. He 
spoke effectively on “Beliefs Are Important.” A letter was later 
read from Mr. Altenbern, now of Woodsville, N. H. 

In the middle of the week, the annual parish meeting and 
banquet was held, and then turned into the anniversary observ- 
ance. A play, entitled “‘The Love of the Truth Carries On,” 
dramatizing the story of the Wausau church, was written by 
the pastor and presented on the stage by the young people. A 
large number witnessed the play, which brought out the struggle 
of the church in its earlier days. 

On Sunday special services with appropriate music were held, 
with the pastor speaking on the subject, ‘“‘What Mean Ye by 
These Stones?”’ Letters were read from former pastors now living, 
the Rev. B. B. Gibbs, the Rev. T. B. T. Fisher, and the Rev. 
W.H. Gould. Programs preserved from a quarter of a century 
ago were used, with only minor changes, and the same music was 
sung. Greetings were also received from the Rev. Myles W. 
Rodehaver, who entered the ministry from this church, and from 
Norman Sparbel, student from the church at St. Lawrence, now 
studying for the ministry. 

Pastors of this church have been: A. C. Barry, Emil Schultz, 
John S. Fall, Barton F. Rogers, Jos. I. Andrews, J. F. Schindler, 
Winfield S. Williams, Seward Baker, Benj. F. Shook, Burte B. 
Gibbs, T. B. T. Fisher, Wm. H. Gould, Wm. J. Taylor, and the 
present minister, whose pastorate is the longest in the history 
of the church. 


RS 
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- Reactions of Our Readers 


FOR A LITTLE INVENTORY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The new year is just around the corner. Rather than 
making resolutions about improving the Universalist Church, 
suppose we check our liabilities and assets and based upon our 
findings determine to go ‘forward together” in a real way! 

What are the acute problems that we must face? 1. An in- 
creased number of churches (due to depression and decline) in the 
$1,000-$1,500 salary column. That means a subsistence wage or 
less. 2. A feeling of ‘proud isolation” in many quarters. I refer 
to that spirit of indifference to the larger denominational interests 
which is by no means entirely due to geographic situation. 3. A 
challenge by dictatorial and totalitarian forces in the world such 
as we have never known before. Our liberal faith is riding the 
waves pretty hard with oppression and tyranny running rampant. 
4. Confusion and poor management in many parishes brought 
about by slipshod financing of church needs. I could write vol- 
umes on the utter “incompetency” of some local church boards 
to administer the affairs of their societies. 

But what about the other side of the ledger? 1. A fine new 
crop of intelligently trained ministers who are prepared to tackle 
these pressing obstacles if they are not shackled by outworn 
traditions and procedures. 2. A consecrated host of pastors of 
more mature years who have served well and who are keeping 
the torch of Universalism very much alive by their writings, 
their attitudes and their deep-seated personal integrity. 3. Then 
too, we have some mighty fine lay leaders, men and women, 
sprinkled throughout the country. They are sacrificing time, 
money, energy to enable us to keep our denomination alive and 
aware of new frontiers. 4. We have vigorous, realistic leadership 
“at the heart’’ of our fellowship. It has plans and dreams. It 
is endeavoring to approach our needs with a semblance of reason 
and scientific analysis. For heaven’s sake, let us not throw ob- 
structions in the way of programs and personalities that are 
evolving as we go “forward together’’! 

A little inventory at the start of ’41 will do more for our 
morale than a lot of high-sounding platitudes. It is healthy to 
note our sores and scars as well as our live, dynamic parts. 

James Stewart Diem. 

Milwaukee, Wis., December 18, 1940. 


* * 


THINKS ARTICLES MIGHT BE BETTER 
IF THEY WERE WORSE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am deeply concerned over the mental reactions and 
intellectual processes of our ministers. I wouldn’t beso concerned 
if they were absolutely inane and puerile, but having a noticeable 
trace of sense, indicating that they may grow up, lends plausi- 
bility to utterances that never have been properly weighed and 
to conclusions which have been reached by undirected emo- 
tionalism. I can’t help believing that your editors have some 
uneasy moments trying to decide whether to print or not print 
some of the articles we get. 

B. 


* * 


LEGAL ARGUMENT AGAINST CONSCRIPTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

An impressive case was presented recently before Federal 
Judge William Bondy to prove that conscription law is unconsti- 
tutional and that indictments brought against those who refuse 
to register are invalid. The case against conscription was argued 
on demurrers filed in behalf of Stanley Rappaport, Francis Hall, 
Albert Herling, Howard Schoenfeld and William A. Winslow. 
The arguments were presented by Attorneys James Lipsig, 
Julien Cornell and Joseph Glass. 

- Attorney Lipsig argued that draft law violates numerous 
- guarantees of civil liberty under constitution and amendments. 


Cornell argued that writers of constitution had no thought of 
permitting Congress power to conscript. Glass declared that the 
act made improper delegation of power to the executive. All 
those in court-room, Judge Bondy included, seemed favorably 
impressed by arguments. In his reply, the government repre- 
sentative, Mathias Correa, argued that there is a separability 
clause in act which provides that if any section of law is found 
unconstitutional, it shall not invalidate the whole law. Accord- 
ingly, he argued, the only question was whether the registration 
provision of the act which was violated by defendants is constitu- 
tional. He argued that Congress has the right to demand regis- 
tration in order to know how to plan to meet an emergency. This 
constitutes backbone of government’s case and it is possible that 
the verdict will be rendered on separability clause. 

In his reply, Attorney Lipsig countered that it was well estab- 
lished that a person could take to court a matter in which he was 
not immediately affected and that registration is inseparable 
from training features of bill and cannot be considered a separate 
item that might have been passed as a separate law—res ipsa 
loquitur. 

Hans Wagner. 


A TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the article ‘“‘The Goal of Universalism,” in the Decem- 
ber 21 issue of the Leader, a typographical error renders one 
important phrase rather meaningless. It read: “Compare the 
above statement, not the word—it was presented as statement— 
with the following: ‘Profession of Faith.’ ” 

It should have been as follows: ‘Compare the above state- 
ment—note the word, it was presented as statement—with the 
following: ‘Profession of Faith.’’’ The word “statement” in that 
connection is entirely neutral, while the connotation of ‘“‘Profes- 
sion of Faith” gives it a distinctly religious emphasis appropriate 
to the occasion. 

Stuart O’ Killia. 


HOW TO HAVE AN UNHAPPY NEW YEAR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The newspapers on January first were made sensational by 
the pictures of maudlin men and bibulous belles. Citizens, sup- 
posedly sane and respectable, gathered with their wives, mothers, 
girl friends and daughters, and, decorated with appropriate fools’ 
caps, guzzled the old year out and the new year in. It is true 
that off in a few churches little bands of Christian people, facing 
a most critical period in the life of the world, thought, prayed 
and highly resolved. On the streets, however, in the hotels and 
at the night clubs literally millions crowded together to eat, drink 
and be silly. 

What an expense! What an expense in money! An ac- 
quaintance of mine who felt unable to afford a dollar for Red 
Cross membership, spent $21.00 for wine, women and song. And 
what an expense in character! One reporter said that it was the 
noisiest New Year’s eve on record, and another added, “Yes, and 
the wickedest!”’ 

It would be interesting to know how some of these convivial- 
ists, recovering from their hilarity, felt upon seeing their assinine 
pictures in the morning papers. And it would be enlightening to 
know their general opinions of themselves when, on “the morn- 
ing after the night before,”’ they discovered that all they had to 
show for their jollification was empty purses, splitting head- 
aches and shameful memories. 

A pessimist, judging America by the welcome given to 1941, 
might exclaim, ‘Aha, now you can see with what a citizenry our 
country is to meet its supreme crisis!”’ 

George E. Huniley. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


The last packet of materials mailed to 
church school superintendents contained 
many helps and suggestions for use in 
carrying out the American Friendship 
Program. The dates for this are Jan. 26, 
Feb. 2 and 9. Because the worship service 
for the first Sunday is planned to deepen 
the appreciation of church school pupils for 
a Negro, George Washington Carver, and 
the contribution he has made to life, we 
are including elsewhere on this page some 
interesting information about him. Next 
week there will be more about the Negro 
and about our work at Suffolk, which is 
the object of the offering to be taken Feb. 9. 

* * 
FROM GEORGE WASHINGTON 
CARVER 


In a recent letter from the Negro scien- 
tist, George Washington Carver, in re- 
sponse to a question asked him by a G. S. 
S. A. staff member, he enclosed a sheet 
bearing the caption ‘“‘My Prayer and Slo- 
gans.” 
tg In keeping with these was a statement 
in his letter regarding the opportunities 
open to youth today. “. ... and anyone 
with the ambition to do and the ability 
to*create things that have not been done 
before, that the world needs, will always 
have something to do.” 

i. Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free. John 8 : 32. 

* In all thy ways acknowledge him and he 
shall direct thy paths. Prov. 3:6. 

For the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea. Hab. 2:14. 

Study to show thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
Ghilctoes LIM 2 LO. 

I can do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth me. Phil. 4:13. 

May God ever bless, keep, guide and 
continue to prosper you in your uplifting 
work for humanity, be it great or small. 
And may you walk and talk with Him not 
only daily or hourly but momently through 
the things He has created. 

Try these and see what a marvelous 
vision will come to you. 

* * 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
FOUNDATION 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


To extend and perpetuate the research 


work of Dr. George Washington Carver, 
a Foundation bearing his name was in- 
corporated under the laws of the state of 
Alabama on Feb. 10, 1940. Ina pamphlet 
bearing the caption used above, this Fore- 
word appears: 

In 1896, Dr. George Washington Carver 
came South, giving Chemistry a new 
meaning, Agriculture a new outlook, and 
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A DECLARATION OF 
BROTHERHOOD 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
2 * 
zs God being my Father and allmen * 
* my brothers, I intend to do unto * 
* others of whatever race or creedasI * 
* would have them do to me. It is * 
* my purpose to respect the rights of * 
* human beings and to judge each * 
* fellowman on his individual merits * 
* alone. I will oppose every organ- * 
* ized effort to evoke fear or hatred of * 
* any religious or racial group.—Na- * 
* tional Conference of Jews and Chris- * 
* tians. 
* ok 
* * 
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Industry a new alliance. He has been 
given no title more appropriate than that 
bestowed upon him by Christy Borth in 
“Pioneers of Plenty’—‘‘George Washing- 
ton Carver, the first and greatest chemur- 
gist.’ He pioneered the trail in the appli- 
cation of science to the problems: of the 
farmer and in the finding of new ways to 
utilize waste products. He saw the plight 
of the farmer, which was the inevitable 
result of farm mechanization, improper 
farming practices and diminished or over- 
supplied markets. With his keen vision 
and foresight he formulated as early as 
1896 his plan of attack to remedy a situa- 
tion that was distressing to him. His ap- 
proach to the problem was broad in scope 
and was as follows: 

1. Soil conservation. 

2. Diversification of crops. 

3. Live-at-home. 

4. Finding of new uses for farm crops. 

5. The utilization of native plants and 
farm crops. 

He has found numerous uses that can be 
made of waste materials and Southern 
products. The peanut and sweet potato 
have yielded 300 and 118 products re- 
spectively, and from cotton, magnolia, clay 
fibers, sawdust, plants at the present time 
considered weeds, many products have 
been developed, as well as many hundreds 
of vegetable dyes. 

Dr. Carver is a pioneer blazing the trail 
of a new era, an era in which there will be 
produced from crops grown on the farm 
products superior in quality to items in use 
today, possessing features demanded as a 
result of modern day trends, the restora- 
tion of purchasing power, and economic 
balance between the farm and industry, 
and making available to a large group 
necessities that would not be otherwise 
within their financial grasp. Dr. Carver’s 
research work has extended over a period 
of four decades but he states: “I have only 
scratched the surface.’ To express further 
his convictions that only the surface has 
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been scratched, and in the true humani- 
tarian spirit that has characterized his life, 
he gave his life savings of $33,000.00 to 
the establishing of the George Washington 
Carver Foundation. 
* * 
WORKERS’ CONFERENCE AT 
DETROIT 


In a letter received earlier in the winter 
from Miss Rachael Slayton, director of re- 
ligious education at the Church of Our 
Father in Detroit, mention was made of 
a successful church school workers’ con- 
ference recently held. Asked to report it 
more fully, Miss Slayton has responded 
and we are glad to share it with readers of 
this page. 


About two weeks before the meeting, I 
asked each teacher to be prepared to tell 
very briefly how his class was learning by 
doing. At the same time, I gave out sev- 
eral articles from the International Journal 
and Children’s Religion to be read and re- 
ported on at the meeting. These were 
articles like the one on Shadow Puppets, 
the making of lantern slides, and creative 
discussions which might suggest possible 
activities to be used with almost any of our 
courses from time to time. 

The night of the meeting, following our 
usual supper, we started with the nursery 
and kindergarten teachers and went on up: 
through the senior high school class, each 
teacher reporting on the work being done 
in his class. To summarize the high points: 
the nursery children are beginning to feel 
at home in the group and are learning to 
play happily together. There are fewer 
tears shed now when parents leave them to 
go to church. Third graders, studying 
“We Discover Lights,’ had just completed 
their own version of the solar system— 
circles of cardboard marked with the 
proper names and suspended from a large 
piece of cardboard. The children would 
have told you that they understood that 
planets are not suspended from the sky, 
but that that was the only way they could 
manage it! The same class spent a most 
interesting Saturday afternoon at the 
Institute of Science at Cranbrooke where 
they saw a model of the solar system in 
which the planets really move as they are 
supposed to move. 

Fourth graders are engaged in making 
a mural which illustrates the “Beginnings 
of Earth and Sky.”’ This mural will prob- 
ably be used in our worship center and a 
service of worship will help to explain it to 
the rest of the school in the near future. 
The fifth grade, studying “Child of the 
Sun,” is making a map of Egypt—a picture 
map—with which they are illustrating the 
story. They have decided to write a play 
based on the story, and this will also be pre- 
sented for the whole school. Sixth grade 
pupils are making a class book in which 
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they are recording their findings about 
friends in the community. They have 
visited several of the agencies, such as the 
Goodwill Industries, which are engaged in 
helping the needy people of the city. 

The question box used by the eighth 
grade class has resulted in some lively dis- 
cussions in connection with the course 
‘What Boys and Girls Are Asking.” 
Creative discussions have also been a part 
of the work of the high school classes. 
One such discussion held by the senior 
class and carried from there to the Church 
School Council has resulted in an all- 
schoo] project to furnish milk to a needy 
family for as long as there is need of it. 

Reports from the magazine articles were 
given, including a practical demonstration 
of the use of shadow puppets. The meet- 
ing was closed with a brief service of wor- 
ship in the candle-lighted chapel. 
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TYPES OF LEADERS 


There are many kinds of leaders and 
perhaps each person who aspires to leader- 
ship should give some attention to the 
kind he’d like to be. There is the leader 
who dominates the situation and dictates 
every step of the program. His helpers 
become followers without initiative. There 
is the leader of magnetic personality who 
accomplishes much through the love and 
personal loyalty of his associates. When 
he is gone, there is no one ready to take his 
place. There is the leader of fine executive 
ability, but personally ambitious, who 
drives relentlessly to accomplish conspicu- 
ous results, taking credit for self when 
possible and leaving friction and division 
in his wake. There is the leader who is 
really no leader, but who takes office for 
the pleasure of position and is unwilling to 
make the necessary sacrifices to become 
efficient, and so harms, rather than helps, 
the work. 

Then there is the creative leader who 
combines purposeful achievement with 


creative fellowship. He thinks of and re- 
spects the personality of every individual; 
he encourages his associates ‘‘to express 
their thought on important issues of 
policy,’ and organizes them in such a way 
as “‘to make the creative thinking of all 
members of the staff feasible and available. 
The staff is organized for study, research 
and experimentation. Special abilities are 
capitalized.’’ The creative leader is a pro- 
moter of growth in others and is inclined 


to evaluate objectively his own program.— ~ 


From a recent article by Frank L. Wright. 
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FROM MRS. WILLIS 


“Our Christmas Party was a grand suc- 
cess. We received so very many nice useful 
things for the children. We were doubly 
happy because we could make these chil- 
dren happy through our many friends from 
so many places—some we’ve never heard 
from before. Thanks, too, for the part you 
at headquarters played.” 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Margaret Winchester of the G. S. 
S. A. staff addressed a meeting of parents 
at the Unitarian church in Waltham, 
Mass., on the evening of Jan. 6. On the 
8th she participated in a conference of 
church school leaders at the Universalist 
church in Melrose. 


On Monday, Jan. 13, Miss Susan M. 
Andrews of the G. S. S. A. staff addressed 
the Women’s Alliance of Unity Church, 
Springfield, Mass., on ‘‘Why Should Al- 
liance Women Be Interested in Religious 
Education?”’ 


Recent out-of-state visitors to the G. S. 
S. A. office have included Miss Jessie 
Eleanor Moore of New York, associate 
editor of Children’s Religion, and Mrs 
Sophia L. Fahs of New York, instructor at 
Union Theological Seminary and chil- 
dren’s editor of Beacon Press publications. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


The Association of Universalist Women 
takes this opportunity to announce that 
the material for World Day of Prayer may 
be secured directly from the Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Call to Prayer (free in limited quanti- 
ties). 

Program—‘‘Thy Kingdom Come”’ (two 
cents each; $2.00 for 100). 

Handbook for Leader (ten cents each). 

Poster—size 17 x 22 (five cents each). 

* x 


A WORD FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


The Association of Universalist Women 
of North Carolina spend much time work- 
ing and planning ways of meeting their 


pledges to the National Association, and 
to help raise local church budgets. Many 
more hours are spent in sorting and dis- 
tributing clothing and shoes to the needy. 
especially in the rural districts, working in 
co-operation with teachers in local schools 
to see that all poor children have necessary 
shoes and clothing. Canning and dona- 
tions of milk and butter have helped in 
providing free lunches for underprivileged 
and undernourished children. 

Many families with sick members have 
received gifts of chicken broth, butter, 
milk and other nourishing foods. Wood 
and coal have been provided for homes 
impoverished by illness, unemployment, 
crop failures, etc. Some women sew for 
children where mothers are ill. One Circle 


adopted a motherless girl, which means— 
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that they sew for her when necessary, give 
oversight and advice in home-making, and. 
see that the girl is kept in school. School. 
books have been provided. One girl was: 
assisted in going to college, another in 
going to girl scout camp. Gym suits: 
were provided for unfortunate school chil-: 
dren. 

Many mothers receive gratefully the 
clothing for infants sent by our Northern 
friends for distribution by us. 

The Clinton A. U. W. has sorted over 
2,000 books from the Good Will Library 
and donated them to the Library, Clinton 
High School, the Negro and the Indian 
schools of the county. These books were: 
received with appreciation. One member 
serves as religious leader for a Hi-Y group. 
A member of the Rocky Mount A. U. W- 
transcribes Braille for the Red Cross. 
Much other work is given to Red Cross: 
projects. 

At Thanksgiving and Christmas many 
baskets of food were given to the poor, 
in co-operation with local welfare agencies.. 

One project of which we are most proud. 
is our Young People’s Institute. To Mrs. 
John E. Williams is due much credit for 
its success. Mrs. Williams has served as: 
housekeeper and mother since the begin-- 
ning of the Institute, thus she gives two 
weeks of hard work in summer, and much 
thought and time throughout the year, 
planning for the comfort of our ‘“Insti-- 
tuters.”” Mrs. Williams has been ably as-- 
sisted for many years by Mrs. Glennie: 
Outlaw, both serving without pay and thus 
making possible the low cost of the Insti- 
tute to our young people ($5.00 for the: 
week). 

A number of our members teach in both 
the young people’s and women’s institutes. 
They, too, serve graciously without pay. 

Lottie Outlaw Berger, President, 
A. U. W. of North Carolina. 


* * 


DEDICATION DAY 


Preparations are going forward for the: 
seventh annual observance of Dedication 
Day for all, Universalist women. The sug— 
gested date is Ash Wednesday, which falls: 
this year on Feb. 26. It is hoped that this: 
specific date, rather than one of local 
choosing, will be observed throughout the: 
denomination, so that our women may 
unitedly renew their loyalties and dedicate: 
themselves to the great task of maklng the: 
church the power that the world needs. 

Services of dedication are prepared each 
year by outstanding groups of Universalist: 
women. This year the Illinois women will 
present as their contribution, “A Mighty 
Woman with a Torch.” 

The service may be obtained from the 
Association of Universalist Women, 16: 
Beacon Street, Boston. There is no charge 
for the material, but groups are asked to 
take a voluntary collection for the purpose: 
of defraying the expense of publication and 
postage. Such contributions should be: 
sent directly to the Association, and not. 
through the state treasurer. ‘one 
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News of Churches and Church People 


OHIO NEWSLETTER 


Last summer the young people’s class of 
the Attica church school worked at the 
building of an altar of worship for the 
church schoolroom. The result is a small 
altar table on a raised platform with two 
steps. Back of this is a screen in three 
sections. The center part is topped with 
the scroll work and bric-a-brac from an 
old parlor organ. The two side sections 
are adorned with small carved panels. 
The fir plywood has been stained a dark 
oak, which brings out the graining. It isa 
distinct addition to the worship service. 
At each service, a little child lights the 
eandles on the table, thus making a con- 
tinuous contribution of service on the part 
of the individual members of the school. 

Just before Christmas, Rev. C. A. Hal- 
lenbeck, minister of the Kent church, 
announced the gift of a Hammond electric 
organ. Chimes were also given. The 
donor was unknown to any of the church 
members. The gift was made in memory 
of her mother. The organ was dedicated 
at the morning service Dec. 29, Reginald 
Frey Merrill of Cleveland being guest or- 
ganist. The two services of the holiday 
season drew a greater attendance than has 
been the case for years, over 100 being 
present at each service. 

Eldorado has recently installed a new 
furnace. Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, D. D., 
and Mrs. Scott hold monthly workers’ con- 
ferences which are proving helpful in the 
constructive planning for the church 
life. 

North Olmsted reports the best re- 
sponse in years to the every-member can- 
vass. On Dec. 3 members of the board of 
trustees and advisory boards met to discuss 
the church survey plan, which Rev. C. A. 
Hallenbeck was present to explain. The 
Y. P. C. U. has planned an interesting pro- 
gram for the season: Jan. 5 a review of na- 
tional affairs during the past year was 
given; on another Sunday they will visit 
a Jewish synagogue. The Ladies’ Aid and 
Y. P. C. U. recently contributed to the 
J. P. Mead Memorial Fund. 

Belpre recently conducted two success- 
ful public meals—the annual chicken pie 
dinner on New Year’s Day, and the fol- 
lowing evening a dinner to the Chamber 
of Commerce and guests, served by the 
ladies of the church. New banquet tables 
were ready in time for these dinners. A 
ministerial alliance has been formed in the 
community, with Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., 
as the first president. They planned a 
community observance of the week of 
prayer, services to be held in each of the 
six churches co-operating. Dr.’ Bishop 
preached the first sermon in the Congrega- 
tional church on Jan. 6. The happy 
hustlers’ class, a group of young married 


people, conducted a chicken supper and 
sale before Christmas. 

Milford is rejoicing in the final payment 
of their repair debt. They are continuing 
with the Christmas savings plan, by which 
means they have financed the payments on 
the debt. They hope to provide a fund 
for future repairs. Sales tax stamp pay- 
ments are helping in this work. 

In Eaton church school services are 
held every Sunday morning. 

Caledonia had an interesting Christmas 
meeting of the A. U. W. Friends gave 
them a number of rugs to sell and allowed 
them a good commission. Mrs. Gleason, 
the wife of the minister, received a money 
gift from the Association as a part of the 
Christmas exchange. 

Frost has had two accessions to their 
membership recently. 

Little Hocking held a successful chicken 
pie supper just before Christmas. They 
were guests at the hobby show given by 
the Marietta Unitarian Alliance on Dec. 9. 

Fork Ridge, W. Va., holds regular 
monthly services, Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., 
going up from Belpre. He does what 
calling he can and confers on church ac- 
tivities. The activity demanding the 
most attention at the present time is the 
work on the new basement of the church. 

Harriet E. Druley. 


HARVEY SWANSON INSTALLED 
AT READING 


Rev. Harvey Swanson was installed as 
minister of the Universalist Church of Our 
Father at Reading, Pa., Sunday evening, 
Jan. 12. Mr. Swanson is also minister of 
the Unitarian church at Lancaster. 

The occasional sermon and the charge 
to the minister were given by Dr. Robert 
Cummins. Others taking part in the ser- 
vice were Rev. G. A. Gay, Rev. H. E. 
Benton, D. D., and Rev. H. M. Gehr. 


TWO IMPORTANT GATHERINGS 


Rev. G. H. Leining, D. D., Rev. F. W. 
Perkins, D. D., and Rev. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, D. D., have been at work upon the 
program for the meeting of the Fraters of 
the Wayside Inn, Jan. 27-29, and Rev. 
John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., Rev. Wil- 
liam Wallace Rose, D. D., and Rev. Emer- 
son S. Schwenk have been busy with the 
program of the Idlewild Fellowship which 
meets at Senexet, Conn., April 14-17. 

These two program committees have 
been giving many hours to the plans for 
the two gatherings, which mean so much 
culturally for those able to attend. The 
Idlewild Fellowship is open to all our 
ministers, but accommodations are al- 
lotted in the order of application. The 
Wayside Inn “‘Retreat” of necessity has to 
be limited to members and invited guests. 


DR. BROOKS ON 
NATION-WIDE HOOKUP 


On Sunday, Jan. 19, at 2.30 p. m., ona 
nation-wide hookup, under the auspices of 
the inaugural committee, there will be a 
religious broadcast from the Court of Free- 
dom, Washington. The committee on re- 
ligious life in the nation’s capital is in 
charge. Dr. Albert J. McCartney will pre- 
side, Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld, Dr. Seth 
R. Brooks and a Catholic representative 
will speak. 


DR. LOWE IMPROVING 


An extract from a letter from Dr. John 
Smith Lowe reads: 

“Have been sitting up this last week. 
Am gaining strength daily. Everything is 
normal and I expect to be discharged from 
the hospital Jan. 18. 

“Will you please insert just a paragraph 
in The Leader expressing for me my thanks 
to the many friends, far and near, who 
have sent flowers, cards and wonderful 
letters? I can’t possibly acknowledge 
them all personally.” 


FERRY BEACH MOVIES 

A reel of movies taken the past season at 
Ferry Beach is available for booking and 
exhibition under the personal direction of 
the secretary, R. F. Needham. Time of 
showing, 35 minutes. There is no rental 
charge. The only expense is that of the 
secretary’s transportation. In the case of 
churches some distance from Boston ar- 
rangements will be made for a circuit book- 
ing to keep the cost at a minimum. Ad- 
dress inquiries to the secretary at 10 Win- 
throp Road, Arlington, Mass. 


AT DIVINE PATERNITY 

The Church of the Divine Paternity in 
New York City began the observance of 
the holiday season on Dec. 15, at which 
time the committee for Sunday nights 
served a Christmas supper in the parish 
hall and then presented guest soloists who 
sang light operatic and classical music. 
On Tuesday of that same week, the 
Neighborhood Chorus—an _ organization 
new to the church this season—presented 
portions of Handel’s ‘‘Messiah.” The 
congregation at the Christmas morning 
service was the largest of the present sea- 
son. Previous to the regular service the 
quartet sang carols from the balcony. 
Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, the pastor, 
preached on “The Hope of the World.” 

Following the service many of the con- 
gregation had dinner together at a neigh- 
boring restaurant so that they might re- 
turn for the afternoon program. At five 
o’clock young adults and two children 
from the Weekday School of Religious 
Education presented the pageant ‘‘Why the 
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Chimes Rang.” The large audience of 
children, parents and interested friends 
then adjourned to the parish house for 
refreshments, carol singing—this included a 
group of four carols sung in German by 
refugee children who come to the church— 
and a visit from Santa Claus. 

Not only were the children delighted by 
the presence—and presents!—of Santa 
Claus, but an added satisfaction to some 
of the smaller refugee boys and girls was 
their belief that ‘“‘God came to the party, 
too,” “God’’ being none other than Dr. 
Frank O. Hall, beloved pastor emeritus of 
the church. 

Such a program was possible only be- 
cause of interest manifested in the church 
by a growing number of people over a 
period of months. There is a Boy Scout 
troop of over 20 boys, and a Girl Scout 
troop is now being organized. The Week- 
day School of Religious Education has 
developed and is now being guided by a 
committee of teachers and mothers. The 
Neighborhood Chorus rehearses weekly 
and is preparing for another concert in 
February. The Ta Kala Society is going 
about its work of raising money and 
spending it profitably. The committee 
for Sunday nights has presented a series of 
timely and informative lectures on inter- 
national affairs. A Red Cross unit meets 
twice a week and has intensified its good 
work of sewing by taking home “home 
work” of knitting for the British War Re- 
lief. Refugee boys and girls and their 
parents look upon the church as friendly 
and approachable. On the first Sunday 
of the new year seven people were re- 
ceived into membership. 


PREACHING SERVICES IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


Rev. O. G. and Rev. M. O. Colegrove 
are conducting services on the first and 
third Sundays in Our Home Church, seven 
miles northwest of Ellisville, at 11 a. m.; 
on the second and fourth Sundays at 
Burrus Memorial Church, 10 miles south 
of Ellisville. A reorganized school meets 
at 10 a.m. And on the fourth Sunday of 
January, at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m., and on 
the fifth Sunday of March at Liberty 
Church. 

Rev. Thomas Chapman will preach on 
the third and fourth Sundays of February 
at the Burrus Memorial Church and the 
Liberty Church, respectively. 


WORLD DAY OF 
PRAYER MATERIAL 


The Universalist Publishing House is 
prepared to sell the material for the 
World Day of Prayer, Friday, Feb. 28, and 
should appreciate receiving orders early 
and with payment if ordered in small 
‘quantities, 

Call to-Prayering oe eae free 


' World Day of Prayer Program . .2 cents 
Posters 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN TO 
MEET IN ARLINGTON 


The Massachusetts Association of Uni- 
versalist Women will meet in the church in 
Arlington Jan. 23. The theme for the year 
is “Universalist Women Together;’’ for 
the day “Social Action.”’ Sessions start at 
10.30. 

In the forenoon speakers are Rev. Rob- 
ert M. Rice, pastor of the church, Mrs. 
James Henderson and Miss Ida M. Fol- 
som. 

Lunch at 12.30 (50 cents), for which 
reservation should be made with Mrs. C. 
Florence Smith, 23 Wyman St., Arlington 
(Arl. 3016). 

In the afternoon an address will be given 
by Miss Margaret Slattery on ‘(Dead End 
Religion.” 

All Universalist women are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 


CHARLES C. LEINING 


The death of Charles C. Leining, father 
of Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and Rey. Gustave H. Leining, 
D. D., of Braintree, Mass., occurred at the 
home of the latter on Dec. 28. For several 
years Mr. Leining had made his home six 
months of each year at the home of each 
son. The winter and spring months he 
spent at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Fred C. 
Leining in Syracuse. His condition on 
Dec. 1 was such that he could not make the 
trip to Syracuse. Serious illness followed 
and his death occurred in his 82nd year. 

His home had been in Meriden, Conn., 
where his two sons were born. The mother 
died 25 years ago. All were members of 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church in Meriden, 
from which the two sons went into the 
Universalist ministry. Rev. Isaac Smith, 
pastor, conducted the funeral service in 
the chapel of the Walnut Grove Cemetery 
in Meriden on Dee. 31. 


SHIRLEY ELLEN MICHAELS 


Shirley Ellen Michaels, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph H. Michaels and grand- 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Richard Eddy 
Sykes of Canton, N. Y., died Saturday 
afternoon, Jan. 6, after a four-months’ 
illness. Private funeral services were held 
at her home Monday afternoon, Jan. 9, 
Dean John Murray Atwood of the Canton 
Theological School and Rev. Hugh S. 
Tigner officiating. 

Of this lovely child The St. Lawrence 
Plaindealer said: 

“To her family, playmates and friends 
Shirley was a most interesting and de- 
lightful child. For one of only 14 her ac- 
complishments were varied and pursued 
with thoroughness. On her little loom she 
wove many useful and beautiful things. 
In the family playroom marionettes were 
fashioned and exciting puppet perform- 
ances staged. During the summer she 
wrestled with the pugnacious clay soil in 
her own personal garden plot, and there 
learned the art of growing flowers. Glee- 
fully she and her companions would tuck 
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themselves into her playhouse. In a nook 
indoors she loved to read. She painted 
and played the piano. Outdoor sports. 
beckoned and she skated, skied and went. 
sliding. 

“When she graduated from the Grammar: 
School last June she was selected as one 
of the commencement speakers, choosing 
a brief historical sketch of the Olympic 
games as her topic. Life had always been 


‘an absorbing adventure for her, and she: 


lived it fully and happily. Her illness and 
departure proved a very great sorrow, a 
sorrow in which the family have the sym- 
pathy of the entire community. 

“Shirley would have been 15 years old 
this coming May 27. Immediate sur- 
vivors besides her parents, are her brother, 
Richard, and three grandparents, Dr. and 
Mrs. Richard E. Sykes, and Mrs. John G. 
Michaels of Portland, Ore. Her grand-- 
father, John Michaels, died just before 
Christmas.” 


OLDER YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
CONFERENCE 
AT GODDARD COLLEGE 


The first conference for older young 
people terminated its two-day sessions 
Jan. 5 at Goddard College in Plainfield, 
Vt. Organized by the Y. P. C. R. U. of 
Vermont, it drew delegates from Benning- 
ton, Rutland, Springfield, Waterbury, 
Essex Junction, Burlington and Plainfield, 
as well as from Bennington, Middlebury 
and Goddard Colleges and the University 
of Vermont. 

Leading speaker was State Senator Al- 
fred H. Heininger of Burlington, who told 
the group that the best way to continue 
their civic education was to take an in- 
terest in the affairs of their town and state 
governments. 

The main question for consideration 
throughout the conference was how out-of- 
school young people can continue their 
education. The various aspects taken up 
were civic and social issues, the arts, reli- 
gion, family relationships and organiza- 
tions. Discussions were led by Robert 
Mattuck of Plainfield. 

Director Erika Heininger of Burlington 
was instructed to appoint a committee 
from among the delegates to plan a second 
conference for 1942. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
STUDIED IN CARIBOU 


The adult education committee of the 
Caribou, Maine, church sponsored a 
series of six lectures and discussion groups 
on child psychology from Nov. 4 to Dec. 16. 
Speakers were a local doctor, two teachers: 
from the Aroostook State Normal School, 
a librarian from Presque Isle, a high-school 
teacher, a minister from Presque Isle and. 
Rev. D. Stanley Rawson, pastor of the: 
church. 

These meetings were all held on Mon- 
days. In the evenings Mr. Rawson con- 
ducted a series of six lessons on public 
speaking. 
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The day before Christmas the church 
school presented a needy family with 
food and clothing enough to last it several 
months. 

In the fall a young people’s choir of 
some 20 voices was formed. It presented a 
vesper service at Thanksgiving time and 
on Christmas Sunday a cantata. This 
group meets once a week for rehearsal at 
the home of Mrs. Hazil Magill, the organist. 


LAYMEN’S COUNCIL NOTES 


Nine dollars has been raised for the 
Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls by 
the John F. Cotting Men’s Club of the 
Marlboro, Mass., church with the co- 
operation of the Ladies’ Social Circle there. 
This is fine support of the project adopted 
by the Laymen’s Council and it is expected 
that many other clubs will respond. 

The central committee met at head- 
quarters Jan. 16 with Chairman Herbert 
O. Lewis presiding. A report of the bylaws 
committee and other important matters 
will be included in the first quarterly bulle- 
tin to be circulated shortly in the Council 
area—Rhode Island, Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. 

Warren J. Guild, president of the Ar- 
lington Kiwanis Club and a member of 
the council of the Institute of World Af- 
fairs Association, spoke to the Flanders 
Men’s Club of the Framingham, Mass., 
church Jan. 7 following a supper in charge 
of Albion Morse, Irving Morse, Charles 
Parkhurst and B. E. Knight. Introduced 
by Samuel Beers, president of the club, 
Mr. Guild spoke on the world situation. 


WISCONSIN AND ILLINOIS 
NOTES 

Paul H. McKee, aged 538, secretary of 
the Wausau Y. M. C. A., former super- 
intendent of the Wausau Universalist Sun- 
day school, and president of the Wisconsin 
Universalist Convention until he resigned 
in September on account of ill-health, died 
on his birthday, Dec. 5. 

Rey. Robert Tipton, formerly of the 
Church of the Restoration, Philadelphia, 
began his work as pastor of the Racine 
church the middle of October. He suc- 
ceeds Rev. W. J. Arms, now of Peoria, Il. 

Miss Alice Phelps Rider, president of 
the Wisconsin Universalist Convention, is 
author of a book of verse, “The Enchanted 
Hour,” just published by Dorrance and 
Co., Philadelphia. Some of her poems 
have appeared in The Leader. 

Rev. Luther Riley Robinson, D. D., is 
on six months’ leave of absence for his 
health from his church at Monroe. His 
address now is 1638 W. Polk St., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Stoughton suffered a great loss in No- 
vember in the sudden death of Mrs. P. I. 
Hale. For three generations her family 
have served the Universalist church 
wherever they were located and for years 
were earnest workers for Lombard College. 
Services were conducted by a former 
pastor, Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin, D. D. 


Rev. M. L. Aldridge of Woodstock, Il., 
who recently underwent an operation, has 
now resumed his work. 

Mukwonago and Stoughton have as 
supply preacher during January Rev. C. L. 
Arrington. Mr. Arrington has attended 
our church at Muncie, Ind., for some years 
and was persuaded to the truth of Uni- 
versalism by Rev. A. W. MacDavitt. 

The church at Wausau presented at 
Christmas for the 21st consecutive time 
the pageant of the Nativity, ‘“Logos.” 
The church also held its 65th consecutive 
bazaar this year. 

Rey. T. B. Fisher has retired from the 
active work of the ministry, but occa- 
sionally preaches and conducts funerals 
where he lives at Augusta. 

Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., Rev. 
O. G. Colegrove, Rev. J. Stewart Diem and 
Rev. W. O. Bodell have been recent 
preachers at Stockton, Ill. 


CHRISTMAS IN 
CENTRAL NEW YORK 


Central Square. One of the largest 
congregations of the winter greeted the 
minister, Rev. William J. Metz, Christmas 
Sunday morning. The pianist, Mrs. 
Granger Lewis, with the help of a special 
choir of eight voices, had arranged a fine 
musical program. This included a so- 
prano solo by Miss Louise Rollema and a 
soprano-alto duet by Miss Sophie Goettel 
and Miss Harriet P. Metz. 

On the Monday evening preceding 
Christmas a church family supper was 
held. This has been a custom of several 
years standing. Afterwards all present, 
together with a number who could not be 
at the supper, gathered around a beauti- 
fully-decorated tree in the church audi- 
torium. A committee consisting of Mrs. 
Granger Lewis, Mrs. Charles Cleveland, 
Mrs. Vernon Goettel and Mrs. Peter 
Rollema had arranged a musical and 
speaking program for and by the members 
of the Sunday school. An orchestra of 10 
furnished several numbers. Later to 
please the little ones Peter Rollema im- 
personated the jovial Santa and with the 
help of little Elaine Lewis remembered 
each child. The parish remembered the 
pianist, the janitor, and the minister and 
his wife with monetary gifts. 

Cicero. For Christmas Sunday Mrs. 
Metz, wife of the pastor, had arranged an 
evening of song with several recitations 
and a play entitled ‘Silent Night.” This 
consisted of a home scene with a family 
and their two English refugee guests ar- 
ranging their Christmas tree. There was 
carol singing by a hidden choir and the 
story of the writing of “Silent Night” was 
told. The whole setting and service was 
by candlelight and to conclude the minister 
assisted by six young ladies conducted a 
candlelighting service. 

On Dec. 31 the ladies of the church 
served a dinner and later held a reception 
in honor of the golden wedding anniver- 
sary of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Buckley. 
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Mrs. Buckley has been a member of the 
church for quite some years and always a 
most devoted worker. At the reception 
she cut a huge wedding cake which from a 
concealed music box played the strains of 
Lohengrin’s ‘““Wedding March.” 

For the winter months at least an inno- 
vation for Cicero is being tried. Instead of 
the evening services as heretofore, Sunday 
school classes begin at 9.30 in the morning, 
merge at 10 o’clock into a joint worship. 
service with the church, after which the 
sermon is given. This allows the minister 
to conduct both the Cicero and the Central 
Square services in the morning and is a 
real benefit to the older people. The Sun- 
day school has received several new mem- 
bers in the past two or three weeks. But 
the problem now is to secure teachers. 


DETROIT CHURCH RECEIVES 
12 NEW MEMBERS 


At the Jan. 5th membership service of 
the Church of Our Father (Unitarian- 
Universalist) in Detroit, Mich., 12 re- 
ceived the right hand of fellowship. 

The first of four parish dinners planned 
for the year was held Friday, Jan. 17. A 
three-act play entitled ‘All on Account of 
Luella’ was given by the Double-U Club 
directed by Miss Doris Jean Phelps. An 
hour of square dancing followed. 

Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, pastor, and 
Mrs. Pullman, entertained Tuesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 7th, at their home, the Fireside 
Group of the church. “Information 
Please” was the evening’s entertainment. 

The church’s basketball team scored a 
victory in its game Saturday evening, Jan. 
4, against the Martha Holmes team, played 
in the First Presbyterian Church in the 
city. 

The Arista Club, a college-age group of 
young people in the church, gave a dance 
on Friday evening, Jan. 10, in McCollester 
Hall. George Mudie was chairman of ar- 
rangements. 

A roller-skating party is planned for 
Friday, Jan. 31, in the gymnasium of the 
church, the proceeds to go to the church 
school milk fund. 


OPEN HOUSE AT EVERETT 


For the third year of the pastorate of 
Rey. George H. Wood, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood held open house at the parsonage, in 
Everett, Mass., from 2 to 4 Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 5. Assisting Mrs. Wood this 
year were Mesdames Eva Tobey, Ethel 
Wooster, Ruth Batchelder and Dorothy 
Harrison, and the Misses Urmah Dolloff 
and Frances Leighton. 


ST. JOHNSBURY CHURCH 
LIFTS MORTGAGE 

Following a parish supper served by the 
ladies of the Universalist church of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., the members and parish- 
ioners met for their annual meeting 
Wednesday, Jan. 8. The financial state- 
ment showed all bills paid and a balance to 
carry into the new year. Satisfactory 
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reports were presented from the Ladies’ 
Circle, the Sunday school, the Youth Fo- 
rum and the Universalist Club. During 
the meeting a mortgage which the church 
has carried for 25 years was duly burned, 
the ceremony being performed by Mrs. 
Ellen Ladd, the oldest member of the 
society. 


ORGAN CHIMES DEDICATED 
AT LITTLE FALLS 


The Little Falls, N. Y., church received 
a memorial gift of organ chimes which were 
dedicated on Christmas Sunday in the 
morning worship service. The chimes were 
given by Mrs. J. R. Newell, for many 
years the chairman of the music commit- 
tee of the church, in memory of Jerome R. 
Newell, Perry S. Newell and Alma Newell 
Van Vechten. For the past two months 
the organ has been undergoing repairs 
at a cost of $1,700. This has been made 
possible by the money received in the 
Shaut estate, of which the parish received 
about $33,000 and a parsonage. 


BARRE CHURCH 
IN GOOD SHAPE 


It was reported at the annual business 
meeting of the Barre, Vt., church, held 
Jan. 7, that all bills for the year had been 
paid, that a note for $300 for past in- 
debtedness had been paid off, and that 
$300 remained in the treasury. There 
was discussion of plans for redecorating 
the interior of the church and for enter- 
taining the State Convention this coming 
year. An organization of young business 
women is planning to secure “Hymns of 
the Spirit” for the church through me- 
morial gifts. The meeting marked the 
completion of 10 years of service in the 
parish by Rev. L. Griswold Williams. 

For the second consecutive year an or- 
ganization of the church won first prize for 
a float in the Christmas parade sponsored 
by the Merchants’ Association of the city. 
Mr. Williams, the pastor, was the designer. 


CHURCH MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 776. 

Georgia. Canon, 11. 

Michigan. Detroit, 12. 

New York. Divine Paternity, 7. 
North Carolina. Rocky Mount, 1. 
Ohio. Frost, 2. 

Total, 809. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 407. 
Connecticut. West Hartford, 4. 
Massachusetts. Malden, 9. 
Total, 420. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn 
asked for $1,000 for a Christmas offering at 
All Souls Church and received $1,200. 


Mrs. Bradford Washburn, formerly 
Miss Barbara Polk and daughter of Mr. 


and Mrs. Alvar W. Polk, was the subject — 


of an interesting biographical sketch in 
The Boston Traveler. It was announced 
that she would lecture this winter upon her 
ascent last summer of one of the mountains 
of the Fairweather range in Alaska. 


Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., has re- 
covered from his recent illness and is mov- 
ing about New York in all his pristine 
vigor. A recent bulletin says, “Many 
refugee children think he is God.” 


Rey. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., of Washing- 
ton was the speaker at the meeting of the 
Theta Sigma Ministers’ Club Jan. 6. 


Dr. Robert Cummins spoke at the an- 
nual meeting of the federated Unitarian- 
Universalist church of Albany, N. Y., 
Saturday evening, Jan. 11. 


While en route to Cambridge to attend a 
meeting of the Bond Astronomical Club 
Jan. 9 Rev. and Mrs. George H. Thorburn 
of Biddeford, Maine, became snowbound 
and had to abandon the trip. Mrs. Thor- 
burn, who is a member of the club, lec- 
tures on astronomy. 


Rev. O. G. Colegrove officiated on Dec. 
26 at the marriage of J. C. Odour and Mrs. 
Opal Herrington at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. O. B. Camp, Ellisville, Miss. 


Rev. William Couden will have charge of 
the services at the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, Washington, on Jan. 26 
in the absence of Dr. Brooks. Dr. van 
Schaick will officiate for Mr. Couden. Mr. 
Couden was associate minister of our 
Washington church from 1916 to 1918. 


Prof. Amos N. Wilder of the Andover 
Newton Theological School will conduct 
one of the important conferences at the 
meeting of the Idlewild Fellowship, to be 
held at Senexet Pines, Conn., from April 
14to 17. 


The engagement was recently announced 
of William D. Metz, son of Rev. William 
J. Metz of Central Square, N. Y., to Miss 
Clarice McKenny of Leominster, Mass. 


Rev. Weston A. Cate of Auburn, Maine, 
has accepted appointment as chaplain for 
the Idlewild Fellowship, Senexet, April 14- 
17, and Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., 
has accepted as organist. 


Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon has been 
appointed chairman and Dr. Roger F. Etz 
a member of the relief committee of the 
Universalist General Convention. 


William W. Cromie, assistant pastor of 
the Saugus, Mass., church, addressed the 
A. U. W. of the Medford church on Jan. 15 
on “Universalism at Work.” As Legion of 
the Cross chairman for the national Y. P. 
C. U., Mr. Cromie has visited most of the 
mission points being served by the women’s 
organization and described the work being 
done in the South. 


Following a happy holiday vacation in 
which the whole family was able for the 
first time in three years to be together, tke 
members of the Metz family have all re- 
turned from Central Square, N: Y., to 
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their work and their schools and colleges. 
Ida has gone to her work at the Veterans’ 
Facility at Batavia, N.Y., Margaret to her - 
teaching at the Rock Point School for Girls 
at Burlington, Vt., William D. to his teach- 
ing at the University of Wisconsin, Mary 
to her teaching at Enosburg Falls, Vt., 
and Harriet to St. Lawrence University. 


Obituary 


JOHN R. WILKIE 


Dr. John R. Wilkie, husband of Mrs. Clara M. 
Wilkie, who from time to time has contributed articles 
to The Leader, died recently of a heart attack in Clare- 
mont, Calif. He was 69 vears of age. 

Dr. Wilkie received last summer the degree of 
doctor of literature from the College of Emporia, Kan. 
Arrangements for this degree were made, it is un= 
derstood, largely through the personal efforts of 
William Allen White, noted editor of The Emporia 
Gazette, an intimate friend of Dr. Wilkie. 

A graduate of Center College, Kentucky, Dr. 
Wilkie later had the distinction of being a student of 
President Woodrow Wilson in the graduate school at 
Princeton. He had a long teaching career, many 
years of which were spent at Whittier as a member 
of the faculty of that college. He was a scholarly 
man of kindly disposition, advanced in his ideas, a 
close follower of events and possessed of a deep love 
for his fellow men. 

Funeral services were held in the Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church at Pomona, of which he was a 
member. The Masonic lodge of Claremont attended 
the service in a body and conducted a graveside 
ritual in Pomona Cemetery. 


MRS. ISAAC P. VAN CISE 


Mary Howard Van Cise died in Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, Jan. 2, in the 80th year of her age, after a long 
illness. She was the widow of Isaac P. Van Cise, a 
name familiar to Universalists throughout the Middle 
West, and was herself for 50 years a member of the 
Mt. Pleasant church. Their home was a center for 
civic good works and ever open to all church activi- 
ties. 

One daughter survives, Mrs. Edith Willits of Mt. 
Pleasant and four grandchildren, Mary Willits, 
Oak Park, IIll., Dorothy Willits, Chicago, Ralph in~- 
Wisconsin and Harold, Mt. Pleasant. 


MRS. FRANK BOTT 


Georgiana Bott, widow of Frank Bott, died at 9 
Ravine Street, Arlington, Mass., Dec. 13, in her 89th 
year, after a long illness. 

She was born in Boston May 27, 1852, the daughter 
of Albert and Ann (Norwood) Richardson. Prior 
to her residence in Arlington, starting in 1890, she 
lived in Gloucester, Mass. 

Mrs. Bott was a charter member of the Arlington 
Woman’s Club and a member of the Together Lend- 
a-hand. For 50 years she was an active member of 
the Arlington Universalist church; she had just 
finished some beautiful needlework for the annual fair 
when she died. Mrs. Bott was a leading worker in 
the Samaritan Society, and it was at her home in 1907 
that the Mission Circle was organized. 

She leaves two sons, Frank N. and William G. 
of Arlington; two daughters, Mrs. William F. Homer, 
with whom she made her home, and Mrs. Helen B. 
Harding of Cambridge, Mass. 

Funeral services were conducted Dec. 16 by Rev. 
Rubens Rea Hadley, formerly of Arlington, and Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, present pastor of the church. Burial 
was in Mt. Pleasant Cemetery, Arlington. 


MRS. MARY ADELAIDE HYLAND 


The First Universalist Church of Everett, Mass., 
lost a loved member on Dec. 30 when Mary Adelaide 
Hyland, widow of James E. Hyland, died in Upper 
Montclair, N. J., at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Philip L. Coddington, where she and her other 
daughter, Mrs. Charles S. Conant, spent the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

She was the daughter of Albert W. Lewis and 
Mary E. Parker, of old New England stock, de- 
scended on her mother’s side from Captain John 
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Parker of Lexington. Born in Charlestown on June 
14, 1864, her family moved to Everett when she was 
less than a year old. Her whole life practically was 
spent in that city and she literally grew up with the 
First Universalist Church, in which three generations 
of her family have been leaders. 

Received into the church by Rev. R. Perry Bush, 
the first settled pastor, she was also married there by 
him. Though a semi-invalid in these later years, 
she never lost her interest in every department, 
especially the Women’s Union and the Mission Circle, 
of which she was treasurer for years. 

She had other community associations and was a 
charter member of the Friday Club, the women’s 
organization of the city, and participated in its 50th 
anniversary celebration the past year. 

Besides her daughters she leaves a grandson, 
Parker Lewis, and one granddaughter, Jane Elizabeth 
Coddington. 

The funeral services, which were well attended, 
were held at her home on Jan. 2, Rev. George H. 
Wood, her present pastor, and Rev. R. R. Hadley 
and Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., who ministered to 
her in other days, officiating. Interment was in the 
old Colonial cemetery at Lexington. 


Notices 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of license preparatory to ordination granted 
to Miss Hope Hilton of Hartford, as of Jan. 1, 1941. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot transferred to New York 
State. 
Rev. Carl G. Horst transferred to Pennsylvania. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred to Massachusetts Rev. 


Broome. 
Transferred to New York Rev. Frank L. Porter- 


Shirley. 


Edwin C. 


E. Dean Ellenwood, Secretary. 


NEW YORK 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Gordon C. Reardon transferred to the Cen- 
tral Fellowship Committee. 
Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Rev. Roger D. Bosworth to Georgia. 

Approved reciprocal fellowship granted by Penn- 
sylvania to Rev. Arnold Crompton of Erie, Pa. 

Approved reciprocal fellowship granted by New 
Hampshire to Rev. Ernest A. Brown, Jr. 

Approved reciprocal fellowship granted by Cali- 
fornia to Rev. Peter Henry Samsom. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The Massachusetts Association of Universalist 
Women will hold its annual all-day meeting at the 
Arlington church on Jan. 23 at 10.30 a.m. Luncheon 
at noon. The theme for the state meetings for this 
year is “Universalist Women—Forward.”’ The sub- 
ject for this day is “Social Action.”” Speakers will 
include women prominent in our own church work 
and Miss Margaret Slattery. Look for further no- 
tice in the next issue of The Christian Leader. All 
women of the Universalist Church are cordially in- 
vited. Please send a delegate from your society. 

Public Meetings Committee. 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 
Services at 3.30 p. m.. 
Jan 26. Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Feb. 9. Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Feb. 23. Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New York, N. Y. 
March 9. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Brooklyn, 
Nays 


March 23. Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica 
Ne Ye 

April 138. Communion Service. 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 


April 27. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
No YY. 

May 11. Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 25. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York, 
NY; 


Rev. H. Elmer 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons will be held at the home in 
Foxboro, Mass., Jan. 22 at 1.45 p. m. Reports for 
the past year will be given and trustees and officers 
for the coming year elected. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 


Order books of your own 


Publishing House 


pulpit GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 


Ris 


pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, IIl- 
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DOLLAR in DIMES for Easter 


An attractive design makes this a very 
appealing device for the collection of Easter 
funds. On the back is printed a Biblical 
quotation. Price $3.00 per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music. 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England. 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean . 
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Crackling 


A small, insignificant Irishman hobbled 
into court on crutches, accompanied by 
his wife, a big, brawny woman. “Judge,” 
said she, “I want you to give this man six 
months for giving me this black eye.” 

“What!” exclaimed the judge in as- 
tonishment, “‘do you mean to say that this 
physical wreck gave you that black eye?” 

“Your honor,” said the woman, “I want 
you to understand that he was not a 
physical wreck until after he gave me this 
black eye.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

“Can’t your lordship change the date of 
the execution from Friday to some other 
day?’’ pleaded the prisoner just sentenced 
to death for murder. 

“Why do you wish it changed?” asked 
the judge, kindly. 

“Because, my lord, Friday is my unlucky 
day.”’—Manchester Union. 

ok * 

On a rather warm day, an old lady went 
up in an airplane for the first time. When 
they had been in the air some time, she 
pointed to the propeller. 

“All right, my man,’ she said to the 
pilot, ‘“‘you can turn the fan off now; I feel 
much cooler.’”’—Baltimore Sun. 

er 

A firm of publishers quotes a feminine 
critic as saying about one of their latest 
novels: ‘‘The book is unspeakably moving. 
Emotionally, I was torn from top to bot- 
tom, from side to side, from corner to cor- 
ner. This isa great book.’ It must be!— 
Exchange. 

oe 

Impatient Customer: ‘‘Can’t you wait 
on me? Two pounds of liver. I’m in a 
hurry.” 

Butcher: ‘Sorry, madam, but two or 
three are ahead of you. You surely don’t 
want your liver out of order!’’—Exchange. 
* * 


A gentleman cruising in the Mediter- 
ranean wrote home to his son: “I am now 
standing on the edge of the precipice from 
which the ancient Spartans flung their de- 
fective children: I am sorry you are not 
with me.’”’—Exchange. 

* a 


The drunk halted in front of an enor- 
mous stuffed tarpon in a glass case. He 
stared at it for a minute or two in silence. 
Then he said: 

“The fella who caught—hic—that fish 
is a—hic—liar!’’—Log. 

* * 

“T hear your daughter is practicing daily 
on the harp. How is she getting on?’ 

‘Well, her mother isn’t quite so keen on 
going to heaven as she was.’’—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

* * 

Fletcher: “I say, old boy, could you pos- 
sibly lend me ten dollars till Friday?” 

Briggs: “Sorry, old man. The ten 
dollars I generally lend is out at present.’ 
—Exchange. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reproductions of Religious Art 


Framed Pictures 
Size 7x9. Gift Boxed 


These pictures are beautiful reproductions in full color of some of our 
most famous religious paintings. 

Antique gold bronze and cross grain tone frames designed especially for 
this new series greatly enhance the beauty of the pictures. A set of them hang- 
ing on the wall of your church school will provide a fine art gallery of religious 
pictures by famous painters. 

As a gift, they will grace wall or desk of the home and prove a constant 
reminder of the sender. 

Framed under glass, with metal hangers, size 7 x 9—each in a beautiful 
gift box. 

Price 50 cents each, postpaid 


(Order by number) 


W-2 Christ and the Rich Young Ruler ............. H. Hofmann 
W-5 Christan the Temple...) \.s e e ee H. Hofmann 
W-6 Christ Blessing Little Children .................. Plockhorst 
W-7 Thedightof the World “20. 7a. ee eee Holman Hunt 
W-8° “ThesLast Supper... +s asso 45 ee ee Leonardo da Vinci 
W-10 Christ and the Fishermen .......... Ernst K.G. Zimmermann 
W-18 The: Good) Shepherd... «)..50. 1.05 arene eee Plockhorst 
W-23 4ThesBoysGhristian tnt ac re pet ce ee ee H. Hofmann 
(From Christ in the Temple) 
W-27 -Thesosti sheep s. . 2. 5 2. coche eee Alfred Soord 
W-32 ChristunmGethsemane 7.4. see ee H. Hofmann 
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